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The Indians of Michigan 


Emerson F. Greenman 


THE INDIANS OF MICHIGAN 


THE FIRST REPORTS ON THE PEOPLE of the two peninsulas now 
known as Michigan began to enter the annals of the European 
world in the year 1636, when Gabriel Sagard published his His- 
toire du Canada in which he mentioned the discoveries of a young 
Frenchman by the name of Etienne Brulé. Brulé, with a companion 
surnamed Grenoble, had been sent by Samuel de Champlain to 
explore the west. They are believed to have reached the rapids of 
the St. Mary’s River at what is now Sault Ste Marie probably in 
1622. The Indians they met at Sault Ste Marie spoke a language 
like that of the tribes along the Ottawa River far to the east in 
Canada. The name of one of these Ottawa River tribes was 
Algonkin. The early French explorers applied the name “Algonkin” 
to all the Indians of the upper Great Lakes region who spoke a 
language similar to this tribe. 

The whole region from the headwaters of the Mississippi River 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River was inhabited in 1600 by 
three different linguistic and tribal stocks, each with its distinctive 
language and associated economic, social, and religious customs. 
These were the Iroquois, who inhabited the lands south of Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, and the peninsula between Georgian 
Bay and Lake Erie; the Sioux, who lived along the upper Missis- 
sippi and had a detached group, the Winnebago, in eastern 
Wisconsin; and the Algonquians. The latter comprised one of 
the two or three largest linguistic groups in North America. The 
Algonquian area extended from the coast of the Atlantic to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Ohio River. The Iroquois intruded into this great area from the 
south and separated its central part from that of New England. 

Among the Indians of the Great Lakes region, a tribe numbered 
from a few hundred to several thousand individuals. A_ tribe 
was a loose organization, which had little or no formal territorial 
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claims. Although such a group might stay in one general region 
for centuries, it was often on the move within it, and sometimes, 
as occurred with the Ottawa after 1615, it might leave it per- 
manently. The French often called the various tribes nations, 
as the Ottawa nation, or the Miami nation. 

If a tribe had been in existence for several centuries, most or all 
of its members would be related by blood, and certain bodily 
characteristics, such as height and facial appearance, would become 
common. The members of a tribe all spoke the same language 
and were governed by one set of customs. Both language and 
customs might be unique for a given tribe, or might be common 
to a number of separate tribes. As an example of the latter situa- 
tion, the several Algonquian tribes of Michigan and the adjoining 
areas all spoke dialects of the same language, though some dialects 
were so different their speakers could not understand one another. 

In early times the Algonquian tribes of Michigan all lived in a 
type of house that was oval and dome-shaped, which was made of 
bark or matting or the skins of animals laid over bent poles. 
Inheritance was in the male line in all these tribes. In sharp con- 
trast, the Iroquois tribes spoke a completely different language, 
lived in bark houses that were rectangular in outline, and inheritance 
was in the female line. There were many other differences between 
these two peoples. 

As was the case with many primitive peoples, each Algonquian 
and Iroquois tribe was divided into smaller units called clans.. The 
clans were usually named after some animal, bird, or plant; though 
sometimes, as among the Ottawa in historic times, they had such 
names as star, water, thunder, and mountain. Among the Algon- 
quians one belonged to the clan of his father; among the Iroquois 
to that of his mother. Each clan comprised a number of families. 

A man might have more than one wife. Among both Iroquois 
and Algonquian one’s spouse must be from some clan other than 
one’s own. In addition to blood relatives, there were specially 
prescribed clan relatives with certain obligations in the way of 
behavior. The clans were usually grouped into two or more larger 
units which are today called phratries in the technical literature 
on the subject. Their function was mainly political. 

In 1650 the Indians of Michigan and of all North America were 
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in an early stage of the Neolithic Period comparable to that in the 
main stream of technological progress between 4000 and 3000 B.C. 
in the lands around the eastern Mediterranean Sea. This means, 
among other things, that the Indians practiced agriculture where 
the climate allowed it; that their most efficient knives, arrowheads, 
and axes were made of stone; and that they knew how to make dishes 
and pots of baked clay. The northern tribes, like the Chippewa 
and Menominee, laid less emphasis on agriculture and subsisted 
more by hunting and fishing. They gathered plant foods, such as 
wild rice, that were plentiful without cultivation. The Potawatomi 
and Miami depended to a considerable extent on the buffalo for 
meat and clothing. 

In sharp contrast to the Algonquian tribes generally, the Iroquois 
were farmers, and around their villages were large fields of corn, 
squash, and beans. The dishes they prepared often were flavored 
with fish. At Michilimackinac after 1701, the price of corn rose 
sharply because the Huron, an Iroquois tribe, who had always 
grown a great deal of it, had gone to Detroit. The Iroquois appear 
to have been southerners who brought a comparatively mature agri- 
culture into the Great Lakes region, and they were more provident 
in storing food over the winter than such northern Algonquian 
tribes as the Chippewa and Ottawa, who usually had to hunt all 
winter because the meager products of their gardens were consumed 
by autumn. 

None of the Indians of this region could use the natural resources 
to make good, solid dwellings. The houses were all of elm or 
birch bark, or the skins of large animals spread over poles set in 
the ground. These were flimsy affairs, without chimneys or win- 
dows, and they were. all firetraps. The Indians could not split a 
tree trunk to make a solid plank, and they do not appear to have 
thought of setting one boulder on another to make a stone wall. 

Although the people who lived in this region two thousand years 
ago and buried their dead in mounds could weave a cloth that 
was suitable for clothing, the nearest the Indians of 1650 came 
to that art was the weaving of baskets and matting. Their clothes 
were the skins of animals, such as buffalo, deer, and moose. The 
only power they knew how to harness was that of a bent wooden 
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rod that sent an arrow flying, and that given by the water to a 
canoe in its current. 

Their inventiveness in utilizing power beyond that of their own 
muscles was applied almost altogether in the supernatural realm. 
They were forever trying to gain control over the food supply, the 
weather, and over impending misfortunes by the inducement of 
visions through fasting when by our standards they were already 
starving a good share of the time. Their methods of curing illness 
were more often than not based on magic and sleight-of-hand 
directed at imaginary beings and forces. In warfare they were 
more assiduous in eating the heart of a brave enemy in order to 
absorb his courage, than in devising effective techniques of attack. 

The culture of both the Algonquian and Iroquois in the sev- 
enteenth century was static. About all they knew was what was 
handed down by one generation to another. The archaeological 
record going back two millennia suggests little technological change. 
The most important change, the virtual loss of the use of copper, 
was retrogressive. By 1600 the Indians of Michigan were no longer 
using copper. In the same period there were advanced cultures in 
Mexico where, although the Indians were still technically Neolithic, 
architecture in stone was developed, and the mixing of copper and 
tin to make bronze, a superior metal, was known though not widely 
used. 

The Indians of Michigan were far from the centers of the most 
highly developed New World cultures, and like all marginal 
peoples they were backward in some ways. They did not lack 
energy and intelligence. Their backwardness resulted from the 
conditions of their lives. They were dwellers in the forest in small 
social units far apart. Neither political nor religious authority was 
sufficiently centralized to require large buildings of stone, nor to 
organize the labor of their construction. The Indians had no in- 
centive to melt and cast the copper that was so plentiful around 
Lake Superior because they could find all they needed in pure 
nugget form and it was easily pounded into the shape of tools. They 
failed to mix it with tin ore to make bronze because there was no 
tin in the region. 

The Indians of 1700 did not differentiate as sharply as our- 
selves between animate and inanimate objects nor between human 
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beings and other living things. There are many myths and ob- 
servances with respect to the animals or natural objects after which 
clans were named to illustrate these attitudes. There were probably 
few adults who were skeptically-minded, for as children they were 
accustomed to seeing their parents and all adults made up to look 
like animals and birds, or talking to their carcasses in most respect- 
ful terms, and performing in persuasive and solemn symbolisms the 
rites upon which sometimes seemed to depend the very existence 
of all the people. 

The chief character in the mythology of the Algonquians was 
Manabozho. There are several different spellings of the word, and 
much variation in the details of his exploits. One of these is an 
account of the origin of the earth, in which Manabozho is in the 
top of a tree surrounded by a flood, or floating on the water on a 
piece of bark with some animals. The creation of the land usually 
‘involves the sending of the otter or loon or beaver down to the 
bottom for some mud, and after their failures the muskrat finally 
succeeds. To us the muskrat is a rather humble animal compared 
to the otter, loon, or beaver. His success where they failed may have 
been the chief dramatic element to the Indians. 

There is no reason to suspect Christian influence in the legend, 
as a good many of the cosmologies of primitive peoples involve a 
flood, out of which the land emerged. In addition to being a hero, 
Manabozho is often presented as highly mischievous and clever. 
This is the trickster complex found also among other Indian tribes 
of North America. Andrew J. Blackbird, an educated Ottawa, 
translates Manabozho as clown. The legends, which were and 
still are recited at storytelling gatherings, are often colored with 
what we would call obscenities, but the Indians had no Puritan 
background and such things did not seem objectionable to them. 
Consistent with this is the complete lack of any profanity in the 
Algonquian language. 

When the old folkways were still unbroken by contact with the 
whites, fasting was one of the major experiences of children. At 
a certain age the child was instructed to go out alone into the woods 
and abstain from food until he, or she, had a dream, or a vision, 
or had heard a voice. There was no forced imagination in this; it 
was a very real thing. The dream usually came, as could be expected 
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under the circumstances, and the child took its name from the thing 
seen or heard, and acquired a philosophy of life in relation to it. 

This method of drawing upon the resources of the unconscious 
was practiced also by adults and it was an important source of 
strength over the problems of life, though it was sometimes exploited 
dishonestly by professional medicine men. Usually the efficacy of 
the dream was the acquiring of power, the power of the animal or 
thing dreamed about, by the one who established rapport in that 
way. 

This search for power of some sort lay at the foundation of the 
Indian’s attitude toward his whole environment. The power sought 
is derived from the dream obtained by fasting, and power is part 
at least of the meaning of the word Manitou, which is so well known 
in the Great Lakes region. It signified something beyond human 
capability, a mysterious quality, and something to be wondered at. 
There were individual manitous which might be animals or objects, 
and they were chiefly good, but some were bad. Manitou could 
be in the thunder or in the sunset, and here there seems to be some- 
thing of our own ideas of grandeur and beauty in the Indian word. 
One often runs across the phrase Gitchi Manitou in books about the 
Indians. Gitchi means “great.” The two words together form the 
native term for the Christian God. It is not likely that the Al- 
gonquians or any other Indians in prehistoric times entertained the 
concept of one, single supreme being. 

There were magicians who foretold the future and attempted the 
healing of the sick, but they in no way regularly interpreted to child 
or adult the meaning of his relationship to the guardian spirit or 
to other supernatural beings or forces. These relationships were per- 
sonal; they were interpreted and elaborated upon by the individual. 

There are many accounts of the strong feeling for the inde- 
pendence of the individual among the Algonquian tribes. Individual 
independence was carried so far that there was little authority in 
the civil chieftainship; and even in warfare, when concerted action 
was necessary, united action was sometimes brought about not by 
the leadership of a war chief, but by everyone having the same 
impulse at once in response to the needs of the moment. 

The Algonquian tribes of the upper Great Lakes area in the 
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seventeenth century were, from the Mississippi River east, the 
Ottawa, Chippewa, Menominee, Fox, Potawatomi, Sauk, Miami, 
Kickapoo, Wea, Mascoutins, and Piankeshaw. In the east along the 
north shore of Georgian Bay and on the upper Ottawa River were 
various groups such as the Missisagi and Nipissing which sometimes 
have been called branches of the Chippewa and sometimes have 
been described as independent tribes. The Ottawa at first were 
along the upper portion of the Ottawa River in Canada. Of all of 
these tribes those most closely associated with the area that has come 
to be known as Michigan are the Chippewa or Ojibway, the Pota- 
watomi, the Miami, and the Ottawa. The only tribe of Iroquois 
stock known to have had a permanent home in Michigan was the 
Huron, although archaeological evidence suggests that there were 
Iroquois invasions across the Detroit River and some thirty miles 
westward as long ago as one thousand years. 

The early French did not use the term “Indian.” Their term 
for the native peoples was “Savages,” a word which does not have 
the meaning in French of being bloodthirsty and cruel but of being 
uncultivated. In the letters of the Jesuits and government officials, 
the native groups were usually referred to by their special tribal 
or band names, such as Ottawa, Fox, Amikwa, or Noquet. Many 
of the names of isolated bands or clans in the early literature are 
no longer in use. The tribal affiliations of some are unknown, and 
the spellings of all these names in use today are standardizations of 
a considerable variety of forms current up to 1800. Thus Chippewa 
appears in the early accounts as Otchipoy, Otchipwe, Ojibway; 
Potawatomi as Poux; and Menominee as Malomenis. The names of 
tribes and bands are sometimes those which other tribes or the 
French used, and not those which the tribes called themselves. The 
word Iroquois is Algonquian with the French ending ois. The 
meaning is “real serpents,” that is, “bitter enemies.” Algonquian is 
said to be a Micmac word meaning “at the place of spearing fish,” 
that is, the front end of a canoe. The name Fox is really the name 
of one clan of that tribe. The French happened to meet this clan 
first and called the whole tribe by its name. The Fox called them- 
selves “red earth people,” but to the other Algonquian tribes they 
were known as Outagami, that is, “people of the other shore.” 
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THE CHIPPEWA OR OJIBWAY 


The first native group to be seen by Europeans in the region now 
known as Michigan were Chippewa at the present site of Sault Ste 
Marie. Brulé and Grenoble are believed to have made their acquaint- 
ance there by 1622. Jean Nicolet may have seen them there again 
in 1634. In 1641 a number of Chippewa from Sault Ste Marie 
attended an important Indian ceremony on the east shore of Georgian 
Bay in Ontario. At this meeting they invited the French to come 
and visit them. As a result, the Jesuits Isaac Jogues and Charles 
Raymbault arrived at Sault Ste Marie in the fall of 1641 after 
seventeen days of’ canoe travel. These events were recorded in the 
Jesuit Relation of 1642 where the Indians were referred to by the 
French term Saulteur, which is a translation of the Indian phrase 
pahouitingwach irini, that is, “people of the falls.” The two French- 
men found a settlement of about two thousand people at the rapids 
of the St. Mary’s River, on the Michigan side. In addition to 
Saulteur, other terms used by the French to refer to the Chippewa 
included Outchibous, Noquet, and Marameg. 

These variations in the early name of at least some of the Indians 
living at Sault Ste Marie are typical of all the terms by which the 
French priests and military men recorded the various Indian tribes, 
clans, bands, and geographical locations. The words all have definite 
meanings and it is necessary to consider them if one is to arrive at 
the fullest possible understanding of the historical background of 
the Michigan Indians. This is often true of other than tribal and 
geographical designations so that history becomes to some extent a 
matter of linguistics, for words are all that is left of earliest historic 
times besides the objects underground. 

The term Outchibous is the same word as Ojibway, one form 
of which is the term Chippewa that is in use today for this tribe 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The terms Noquet and 
Marameg are clan or band names. The term Saulteur, with its 
geographical connotation, may have been applied to a band made 
up of individuals from several different clans who were gathered at 
Sault Ste Marie, as were all the Indians there, for the fishing; or 
it may have been the name of a separate clan; and it is even possible 
that the term was a general one for the whole settlement, mis- 
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takenly applied by the Jesuits to one small group of about one 
hundred fifty individuals. 

The term Pahouitingwach, minus he last syllable, is today the 
name for Sault Ste Marie that is used by the Chippewa and Ottawa 
when they converse in their own tongue. For the past one hundred 
years it has been written in a simplified form as Bowating. Grand 
Rapids also within the last one hundred twenty years has been 
called Bowating or Powating. Irini, the second word in the original 
phrase, means men or people, and is the same word as illini. Illini 
with a French ending is Illinois. 

Other early Chippewa groups were the Noquet, Nopeming, and 
Marameg. The Noquet were located by Father Paul Le Jeune in 
1640 beyond the rapids at Sault Ste Marie on the north shore of 
a little lake. This locality is impossible to identify, but in later 
times the Noquet were around Big Bay de Noc at the north end 
of Lake Michigan, and they gave their name to that bay. The 
Noquet are now usually regarded as the Bear clan of the Chippewa. 
The name means “bear foot.” Father Claude Dablon said in 1670 
that the Marameg regarded the north side of Lake Superior as 
their proper country. He called them a nation, but they were 
probably a clan of the Chippewa, named after the catfish. 

One Chippewa group, the Missisagi, was friendly with the 
Iroquois after 1675, and perhaps before then. This group is usually 
regarded as the Crane clan of the Chippewa tribe. Its name is a 
compound of two elements and can mean either “a large outlet” 
or “several outlets.” Either translation fits the situation at the mouth 
of the Missisauga River near Thessalon, Ontario, where they were 
first seen in 1634. The river has a large opening or outlet, and 
there are two entrances to it from the North Channel. The element 
sag in the word expresses the idea of an opening or outlet. It is 
the same element that is present in Saginaw. No one can say 
whether the Missisagi received their name from the river or 
conversely. 

The Missisagi at times were found in Michigan. The Jesuit 
Henry Nouvel visited a band of Missisagi in the winter of 1675 
at a place he described as being a few days journey from his head- 
quarters in the Midland area. They were probably along the St. 
Clair River or on an island near its north end, since we know 
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they were living there in 1708. Because they were friendly with 
the Iroquois, the Missisagi could live in an exposed place like that 
along the St. Clair River. This tribe, or sub-tribe, became the 
seventh member of the Iroquois League in 1746, but the alliance 
was terminated at the beginning of the French and Indian war 
in 1756. After the War of the Revolution, the Missisagi settled 
in the region of Toronto. Around 1796 they were with the Seneca, 
who were Iroquois, in northeastern Ohio. In 1849 they accepted a 
grant of six thousand acres from the Iroquois of the Grand River 
Reserve near Brantford, Ontario. There are about four hundred 
Missisagi still living there. 


THE POTAWATOMI 


After 1700 the Potawatomi, or at least part of that tribe, were 
in southwestern Michigan as permanent residents. Notice of this 
tribe may have reached Champlain in 1616, but not under the 
name by which they are now known, and it is very doubtful if 
they were in Michigan at that time. In 1616 Ottawa Indians at 
French River in Ontario told Champlain they were at war with a 
tribe about six hundred miles away on the shores of Lake Huron. 
The name of this people was given as Asistagueronon. This is an 
Iroquois word meaning “people of the place of the fire.” In the 
past century it has come to be accepted that these were the Pota- 
watomi, partly because the latter name has a close resemblance 
to the Chippewa word for building a fire, bodaweh. This identi- 
fication is probably correct, but the supposition that went along 
with it that the Potawatomi in 1616 were in the lower peninsula 
of Michigan appears to be incorrect. They must have been in 
eastern Wisconsin where, according to the Jesuit Barthelemy Vi- 
mont, they had been seen in 1634 by Jean Nicolet, who called 
them, in Vimont’s rendering, Pouutouatami. 

J.N.B. Hewitt of the Bureau of American Ethnology thought 
that the term Asistagueronon was a collective term for five Al- 
gonquian tribes: the Mascoutens, Fox, Sauk, Potawatomi, and Nas- 
souaketon. The latter was an Ottawa clan or band. Hewitt was an 
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Iroquois and understood the language, and there may be some truth 
in his opinion, for the first four tribes had strong ties with one 
another, and they have been associated since 1630 more with the 
area of Wisconsin than with the lower peninsula of Michigan. 

Of these four only the Potawatomi are known to have lived in 
the lower peninsula. They or the Mascoutens or both, since the 
latter may really have been a subtribe of Potawatomi, appear to 
have been the builders of a series of earthworks known as “garden 
beds” which are found from Kalamazoo westward, south into In- 
diana, and in central Wisconsin. 

This is a region of small prairies, a borderland between the 
forest-covered east and the great prairies of the west, where the two 
types of landscape intermingle. The small prairies of Kalamazoo 
County, described in 1880 to the number of eight, ranged in size 
from three hundred to thirteen thousand acres. In both Wisconsin 
and Michigan the garden beds consisted of parallel ridges of earth 
up to two feet high, and three or four feet apart, in patches of as 
much as five acres. The ridges were almost always in small sections 
at a high angle to one another. They may have been built for 
the purpose of killing buffalo by driving a herd across them. The 
effect would be for those animals in front to fall or be trampled by 
those coming on behind, and in any case the speed of the running 
animals would be slowed down so they could easily be shot with 
arrows by hunters hidden in the grass. 

Evidence of a linguistic nature provides good reason to believe 
that these grids were constructed by the Potawatomi and Mascoutens 
in prehistoric times. The word “Mascoutens” is singular, not plural. 
The last syllable provides the element of diminutiveness in the 
meaning of the word, which is “people of the little prairies.” The 
site of the present city of Flint was called Muscutawaingh in the 
Treaty of 1819, with the meaning “open plain burnt over.” This 
is essentially the same word that is used today for the city of Flint 
by the Chippewa of Walpole Island, Ontario. 

The probability that Potawatomi has to do with fire has already 
been mentioned. There is a record that the Indians around Kala- 
mazoo one hundred years ago called Prairie Ronde, one of the 
little prairies, “round fire-plain.” 
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THE MIAMI 


The Miami were first met by the French at the mouth of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, in 1657. They were then recorded as Oumamik. 
In 1671 this tribe, along with the Mascoutens, was around the 
headwaters of the Fox River in Wisconsin, but soon afterward the 
Miami moved to the Kalamazoo River and elsewhere in southern 
Michigan and farther south. Miami is said to mean “people who 
live on the peninsula.” This designation probably arose at a time 
when the tribe lived on some point of land jutting out into one 
of the Great Lakes or a smaller lake. It is extremely unlikely that 
the Indians could identify peninsulas of the size of either of the 
two that now comprise Michigan. Miami was pronouced “meeaumee” 
with some slight variations, and it is this word that became the 
modern name of the Maumee River. It is said to be derived from 
the cry of a crane. This is probably true, for that sound, along 
with the calls of many other birds, filled the nights in the lowlands 
of the Maumee River where part of the tribe lived in 1711 and 
later. The Miami were called Twightwees by the English. 


THE OTTAWA 


The earliest known contact of a European with the Ottawa, or 
any part of that tribe, was by Champlain in 1615. This apparently 
took place along the upper Ottawa River east of Lake Nipissing, in 
Ontario. He called them Otaguottouemin. Later in 1615 Champlain 
met them again at the mouth of the French River, where about three 
hundred of the tribe were drying blueberries. Champlain called 
these people Cheueux Releuez, from the way in which the hair 
of the men, stiffened with bear’s grease, was fluffed up as high on 
the head as it would stand. 

The name Ottawa is today pronounced “Odahwah” with the 
second syllable accented by those of the tribe in Michigan. The 
name means “traders.” The early French remarked upon how the 
Ottawas usually traveled encumbered with their goods and were 
not inclined to war. The goods were guns, powder, metal kettles, 
hatchets and knives, corn meal, sunflower oil, furs, mats, tobacco, 
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medicinal roots and herbs, objects of purported magical properties, 
and slaves obtained from the Illinois Indians, who took them in 
their wars with tribes to the west. 

By the mid-seventeenth century several Ottawa bands or clans 
had become known to the French. The Keinouche or Pickerel clan 
was reported in 1640 living on Allumettes Island in the northern 
Ottawa River, and were then known as the Kinounchepirini. The 
Sinago, constituting either the Black Squirrel or Gray Squirrel clan, 
was said to be on the south shore of Lake Huron in 1648; and the 
Kishkakon or Bear clan was at Green Bay around 1658 with about 
five hundred Hurons. A fourth clan, the Nassauaketon or “people 
of the forked river” was recorded in 1640 to be at Green Bay, the 
clan’s name being incorrectly given as Rasaouakouton. Around 
1700 there was a Sable band or clan at Michilimackinac. In 1695 
they were referred to as the Outaouak of the Sable, that is, of a 
“sandy point of land.” Between 1660 and 1670 the Keinouche, who 
gave their name to the city of Kenosha, Wisconsin, were at 
Chequamegon Bay at the present site of Ashland, Wisconsin, along 
with the Kishkakon and Sinago Ottawa. 

The difficulty Europeans had in pronouncing or spelling Indian 
tribal or clan names is well illustrated by the name Necariages, 
which, in several different spellings, was applied from 1710 to 1747 
to the Ottawa or to an Ottawa clan, or to their villages at Michili- 
mackinac as follows: Negochendackirini, 1710, as a clan of the 
Ottawa; Neghkareage, 1723, as the name of two villages at Michili- 
mackinac; Denighcariages, 1723, as a name for the Ottawa from 
Michilimackinac who were at Albany; Negheariages, 1723, as an- 
other name for the Ottawa from Michilimackinac at Albany; Necari- 
ages, 1747, where it appeared at St. Ignace on Cadwallader Colden’s 
map. The name is the Iroquois word for beaver, and the Huron 
applied it to the Ottawa tribe as a whole evidently because in the 
original Huron territory just south of Georgian Bay their nearest 
Ottawa neighbors were the Amikwa, the beaver clan of the Ottawa, 
who were along the north shore of the North Channel of Lake 
Huron. 

The Amikwa, one of the earliest-known groups in the upper 
Great Lakes country, were first described in 1636 as living in the 
Spanish River area of Ontario. They were then called Naiz Percez by 
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the French, from their custom of piercing the nose. This was also an 
Ottawa custom, and since Louis Hennepin referred to the Amikwa 
as the “Nez, or the Outtaouets,” they were probably an Ottawa clan. 
Amikwa means “beaver people,” and thus this group would have 
been the Beaver clan. In 1668 they were said to be dependent on 
the Jesuit mission at Sault Ste Marie. There were Amikwa hunting 
inland in the lower peninsula in the winter of 1675, and Nicolas 
Perrot said they were around Saginaw in 1689. Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac mentioned this clan in 1706. When the Foxes besieged 
Detroit in 1712, the Amikwa were asked by the French commander 
to contribute help in raising the siege. The name Amikwa drops 
out of sight after 1723, but it is possible that the descendants of 
the Amikwa, or some of them, still live on the Spanish River Reserve 
in Ontario on the north shore of the North Channel of Lake Huron. 
This area had been the center of their activities since 1636, when 
they were first identified by the French. 

The upper Ottawa River was probably the original home of the 
Ottawa tribe. The Ottawa from 1615 on were engaged in a west- 
ward movement which was recorded at various times by the French 
under the tribal name or under the names of bands or clans. The 
reason for this movement, which, after 1650, usually was made in 
company with the Huron and Tionontati, was the hostility of the 
Iroquois. Between 1648 and 1660 the latter attacked and virtually 
destroyed four tribes of their own linguistic stock, the Huron; the 
Attiwandaronk or Neutrals; the Tionontati, also called Huron de 
Petun, Huron of Tobacco, or more commonly Tobacco Nation; and 
the Erie or Cat Nation. 

The Neutrals were dispersed by Iroquois attacks in 1651. Some 
eight hundred of them wintered in 1652-53 at Skenchioe near 
Saginaw Bay. There they disappear from history. The Erie came 
under attack in 1654 and by 1660 were almost all exterminated, and 
the tribal name ceased to be used. The fate of the Huron and the 
Tionontati will be described later. 

The destruction of the Huron, the Tionontati, the Neutrals, and 
the Erie left the Ottawa exposed to Iroquois attack. The Chippewa 
appear to have been little affected by the threat of the Iroquois. 
Little is known of them before 1640, but they probably lived in 
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the Upper Peninsula and along the north shore of Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron and so were not exposed to the ravages of the 
Iroquois. 


THE HURON 


The Huron entered history in the decade between 1534 and 1543 
when Jacques Cartier found them along the lower St. Lawrence 
River from Montreal eastward. Even then they were in conflict 
with other tribes of their own linguistic stock. When Champlain 
came to the region in 1603 the Huron were gone. In 1611 he heard 
that they were in the Lake Huron region, and four years later he 
found them established in the Lake Simcoe area just south of 
Georgian Bay in eighteen towns with a population of about thirty 
thousand. They were still at war with the other Iroquois tribes to 
the southeast on the south side of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. By 
1643 these Iroquios had managed to acquire about four hundred 
guns. Largely because of this they were able to destroy the power 
of the Huron. The Iroquois struck the Huron villages in 1648 
and again in 1649. The Hurons scattered in wild flight. 

Some of the survivors fled to Christian Island on Georgian Bay, 
where they spent the winter of 1649-50. Here most of them died 
of disease and famine. Some Hurons joined their neighbors, the 
Tionontati. Late in 1649 the Iroquois struck the Tionontati and 
dispersed them. 

Many of the surviving Hurons on Christian Island and those who 
had gone to the Tionontati, together with the latter, took refuge 
with the Ottawa on Manitoulin Island in 1650. Soon the few 
surviving Hurons, the Tionontati, and the Ottawas fled first to 
Michilimackinac, and then to Green Bay, where they had the 
Potawatomi for neighbors. Later, still fearing the Iroquois, the 
three tribes moved westward to the Mississippi River and then to 
Chequamegan Bay on Lake Superior, where they were in 1660. 
In 1670, fearing the Sioux, the wandering tribes moved eastward, 
the Ottawa to Manitoulin Island, the Huron and Tionontati to St. 
Ignace. 

It was this Iroquois group that became the Huron of Michigan. 
Few of the original Hurons survived their troubles. In the Jesuit 
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Relations of 1669-70 the Huron at Chequamegon Bay are called 
Etionnontatehronnon and later there was a Huron village at Sand- 
wich, Ontario, across the Detroit River, by name of Etionontiwil. 
The name which the Huron called themselves was Wendat, written 
in recent times more faithfully to the actual sound as Wyandot. 
Wyandot is said to mean “islanders,” or “dwellers in a peninsula.” 
This was also applied to the Michigan Huron. 

Father Jacques Marquette wrote that there were 380 Tionnon- 
tateronnons and sixty Outaouasinagaux (Ottawa of the Sinago or 
Black Squirrel clan) at St. Ignace in 1672. The two tribes were 
to remain at Michilimackinac until the founding of Detroit in 1701. 
In 1679 the number of Hurons at St. Ignace was given as five 
hundred. The Ottawa of the Kishkakon clan were present there also. 

In 1688 the Baron de Lahontan was at St. Ignace and wrote the 
following: 


Here the Hurons and Outaouas have each of them a village; the one 
being severed from the other by a single pallisadoe; but the Outaouas 
are beginning to build a fort upon a hill, that stands but one thousand 
or twelve hundred paces off. This precaution they were prompted, to 
by the murder of a certain Huron, called Sandaouires, who was 
assassinated in the Saguinan river by four young Outaouas. 


This reference to a fort under construction by the Ottawa is of 
great interest. About half a mile straight west of the monument 
to Marquette in St. Ignace is a deep cut through a hill from side 
to side. It is about one hundred feet long, ten feet deep with a V- 
shaped cross section about fifteen feet wide at the top. It separates 
about eighty feet of the end of the hill from its main part. There 
is no record nor knowledge of the digging of this cut in recent times, 
but for the past seventy-five years, according to people now living 
in St. Ignace, it has been called the Old Fort, and has been during 
that time a point of interest where the townspeople have gone for 
picnics and sight-seeing trips. Close examination of the ground in 
1959, including excavation, provided no sign that this place was 
ever occupied. Lahontan’s statement that the Ottawa were beginning 
to build a new fort makes it appear likely that this trench represents 
that work, and that the project was never completed. 

The writer knows of no accounts of Indians in the lower pen- 
insula before 1675 when a few Amikwa, Nipissings, Hurons, and 
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Openagoes spent the winter hunting in the vicinity of Midland. 
Henry Nouvel was with them as their missionary. The Nipissings 
with Nouvel were women. They were married to the Openagoes. 
Openago is a term with a vague meaning, but in the form Abenaki 
it was the name of a confederacy along the Atlantic Coast. The 
actual translation is Easterners. Delaware Indians around Detroit 
after 1700 were called Openago by Cadillac. Thus the Openagoes 
with Nouvel might have been Delawares, or Hurons, or of some 
other tribe. 

The Indians of Nouvel’s ministry in 1675 came in the late autumn 
mainly from the Amikwa villages along the north shore of the 
North Channel and at Michilimackinac. The others joined them 
along the way. They were doing their winter hunting far back in 
the woods in accord with the custom of all the northern tribes of 
Algonquian stock. But it is likely that they chose this region, remote 
from the well-traveled shores of the Great Lakes, because they 
would not be found there by the Iroquois. They were found once, 
in 1686, but only by the treachery of a Huron named Scoubache, 
who delivered seventy of his tribesman to the Iroquois while they 
were hunting in the Saginaw country. But in 1688 a number of 
Hurons, using Fort St. Joseph at the present site of Port Huron as 
a base, took their revenge. They made a foray against the Iroquois 
on the south shore of Lake Erie and returned with plunder. 

When the two Sulpician priests, Francois Dollier de Casson and 
René de Brehan de Galinée went by canoe up the Detroit River to 
Michilimackinac in 1669, they saw the remains of campfires near 
the present village of Gibraltar at the mouth of the Detroit River. 
The campfires had probably been made by Iroquois travelers. 

The lower peninsula of Michigan was for the most part a sort 
of no man’s land, an empty buffer zone between the Iroquois to 
the east and the Algonquian tribes—the Potawatomi, Sauk, Fox, 
Menominee, Mascoutens, and Miami—in eastern Wisconsin. Rumors 
and legends current after 1670 hint that some of these tribes had lived 
in the lower peninsula before 1650, and that they had been driven 
to the other side of Lake Michigan by the Iroquois. 
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THE INDIANS AND THE FRENCH 


In the French period the territory now comprising the state of 
Michigan was ruled from the Palais de Saint-Germain at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, about twenty miles from Paris. The offices of the 
ministers of Louis XIV were there, and the decisions by which the 
French and the Indians of New France were governed were made 
there. One of the most important decisions was made in 1696. This 
forbade all Frenchmen except missionaries to go into the region of 
the upper Great Lakes. This regulation was intended to destroy 
the liquor trafic, which was working havoc among the Indians and 
making dissolute bush rangers of the sons of respectable farmers 
from Montreal and Quebec. The situation was especially bad at 
Michilimackinac, where Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac had been 
made commandant in 1694. 

In 1701, with the permission of the king, Cadillac established 
Fort Pontchartrain on the present site of Detroit. The arguments 
he advanced for the establishment of a post at Detroit were that 
were the Indians to establish themselves at Detroit they could hunt 
for furs over a much larger territory; and that the military post 
would stop the flow of peltries to the English through the Iroquois 
east of Detroit. 

Cadillac’s strategy was effective. In 1701 the Iroquois Five Na- 
tions attempted to forestall him by ceding to the English king all 
their lands in northern New York and Ohio and even westward to 
Chicago. But the English were in no position to accept the respon- 
sibility offered them in any effective way. 

By 1703 most of the Indians of Michilimackinac had gone to 
Detroit, which forced the Jesuits to abandon their mission at St. 
Ignace shortly thereafter. In 1712 the Huron village near the 
French fort at Detroit was reported to have had 180 warriors, which 
would indicate a total population of around five hundred. These 
Indians had cleared 112 acres of land. 

At Detroit, in their villages around Fort Pontchartrain, were the 
Hurons and Ottawas; some of the Nipissings and Miami; and also 
Oppenago or Wolves, current terms for the Delaware tribe; Saulteur 
from Sault Ste Marie; and Amikwa from Michilimackinac. The 
main body of the Miami was either on the Kalamazoo River or 
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the Maumee River at La Glaize, Ohio. Some Missisagi were re- 
ported at Detroit at this time. More of them were reported in 1708 
and 1712 to be on an island at the head of the St. Clair River. 

All of the Huron and Ottawa did not remain permanently at 
Detroit. In 1723, eighty Indians with their families traveled from 
Michilimackinac to Albany. They were joined on the way by others 
at Detroit. The purpose of this trip was to inquire about the 
possibilities of trade with the English. The Huron had made the 
same trip as least twice before; and so also had the Miami. 

At Albany the Ottawa and Huron said they lived in six villages at 
Michilimackinac, and their names are of interest. One was named 
Ronawadanie, which is Iroquois for “great turtle.” There was a 
Huron clan called Great Turtle, and this village must therefore 
have been the settlement of that clan. Another village bore the name 
Tienondaideauga, which appears elsewhere in the forms Teijaon- 
doraghi, in 1726; and Tecodondoraghie in 1763. This is the same 
word as Ticonderoga, which is an Iroquois word meaning “where 
waters meet.” At Michilimackinac, Tienondaideauga was a Huron 
village. It probably was on the south side of the strait at the present 
site of Mackinaw City. Hennepin’s map shows a Huron village 
there in 1679, and this was a place where such a name would have 
been used. The old Algonquian name Michilimackinac probably 
also arose as a name for the strait rather than the island. 

Another village, Kajienotroene, may also have been a Huron vil- 
lage, as the word, which means “eagle people,” does not seem to be 
Algonquian. But the Ottawa had two clans named after the eagle. 
Two villages were named Neghkareage. They were Ottawa, for 
this is the same word as Necariages, previously noted as the Huron 
term for the Ottawa. The name Onnighsiesanairone, another vil- 
lage, may be the same as Neghkareage. All of the Ottawa villages 
and perhaps one or more of the Huron were probably at St. Ignace. 
A great deal of early historic Indian material has been found there in 
the past century. Though Mackinac Island was said to have been one 
of the refuges of the Huron in their flight from the Iroquois after 
1650 the Huron were probably not there in 1723, for the Iroquois 
no longer threatened them. 

From 1701 to 1760 most of the events in which the Michigan 
Indians were concerned centered around the growing settlement at 
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Detroit. Things were not always peaceful among the Michigan 
Indians. There was often violence. As much as the Huron and 
Ottawa had traveled around together, they often quarreled. There 
was a great deal of jealously and intrigue among the tribes so closely 
gathered at Detroit. 

This was the period of conflict between the English and French 
for the fur trade of the Indians. The English appear to have been 
responsible for most of the outright violence. The French were in 
full control of the St. Lawrence Valley, of the lands around the 
upper Great Lakes, and of the area southward down the Mississippi 
River. The English were hemmed in along the New England coast 
and inland to the Hudson River. Their natural avenue of expansion 
was westward. These conditions made it inevitable that the English 
and the French would come into conflict in the region now covered 
by Ohio, Indiana, southern Michigan, and Illinois. 

The Indians there were ancient enemies of the Iroquois of New 
York, who had allied themselves with the English, and so these 
two large and hostile tribal groups operated within the strategies 
of their separate and often tenuous allegiances to the French and 
English. In this situation Detroit and Albany reached for one an- 
other from the opposite ends of the Iroquois territory, like two men 
fencing with fish poles across an unbridgeable chasm. 

At Detroit in 1706 there was fighting that lasted two months 
between the Ottawa on one side and the Miami and Huron on the 
other. The hostilities seem to have been started by the Ottawa taking 
affront when the Miami were allowed to enter the fort. It later 
turned out that the English had engaged the chief of the Huron to 
persuade the Miami to destroy the Ottawa. 

The siege of Detroit by the Fox and Mascoutens in 1712 was an 
affair in which again the English were in the background. These 
two tribes were troublesome to the French in Wisconsin. The 
English bribed them to attack Fort Pontchartrain and the Ottawa 
and Huron villages nearby. They came in the spring and camped 
close to the gates of the fort when most of the Indians were still 
away on their winter hunt. The fort was garrisoned by only about 
thirty soldiers. These were reinforced by about eight more soldiers 
who were sent by the Sieur de Vincennes from the Miami country 
in Indiana. At the same time a Potawatomi chief and his brother 
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arrived with the news that some six hundred Indians were on the 
way to reinforce the French. They were Potawatomi, Menominee, 
Illinois, Sauk, Missouri, and Osage from the region to the west 
and south of Lake Michigan. 

There was fighting for nineteen days. Toward the end, the un- 
buried dead in the fort of the Fox and Mascoutens made it unfit 
for the living. The besiegers left in the night and retreated some 
twelve miles to what is now Windmill Point in Grosse Pointe Park. 
The French and their allies followed them there and after four days 
the Indians killed all but the women and children of the Fox and 
Mascoutens. 

We know the names of several Indians who were prominent in 
this war. Mikisabie was the war chief of the Potawatomi who told 
the French of the approach of Indian allies, and Tehamisimon was 
his brother. Saguina was an important chief of the Ottawa, and it 
was recommended that he be rewarded with two red blankets and a 
vest for having saved the French. It was customary, after fighting 
among the Indians, for one or more of them to go to Quebec and 
give explanations, and it was Koutaouiliboe and Ouilamek who 
made the journey. The latter was probably a Potawatomi; the tribe 
of the former is unknown. 

As a result of the war with the Fox and Mascoutens, the French 
fort of Michilimackinac was regarrisoned to maintain closer rela- 
tionships with the tribes of the region, especially with those of 
Green Bay, which included the Menominee and Winnebago. 

Only a small part of the Fox tribe was destroyed at Detroit. The 
main body in Wisconsin soon made alliances with other tribes of 
that region in the attempt to stop the encroachments of the French. 
On one occasion the Detroit Indians attacked them at the mouth 
of the Wisconsin River. Later the Fox joined with the Sauk and 
fled to Iowa, and finally in 1740 the Fox wars were terminated by a 
change in French policy toward that tribe. 

In the 1740’s the Huron were poorly disposed toward the French. 
The English encouraged their chief Orontony, or Nicholas, in his 
effort to turn most of the tribes around Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior against the French. There was violence at Detroit in 1747, 
but it was stopped before it got out of control by the disclosure 
of the plot to the French by a Huron woman, and Detroit was 
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again saved. The allies of the Huron deserted them in 1748, 
when Orontony and a part of his tribe were living near Sandusky, 
Ohio. The Huron fled from there southward along the Ohio 
River from where, after the death of Orontony in the same year, 
they returned to Sandusky and Detroit, where they became known 
as Wyandots. The tribe must have prospered as time went on, for 
during the War of 1812 there were twelve hundred Huron between 
Detroit and Monroe, thirteen hundred near Sandusky in Ohio, 
and two hundred on the Canadian side of the Detroit River. 

Michilimackinac did not cease to be a gathering place for the 
Indians after Cadillac went to Detroit. Pierre Francois Xavier de 
Charlevoix, visiting St. Ignace in 1721, said that “several” Ottawa 
had followed Cadillac to Detroit and that others had gone to the 
Isles of Castor, that is, the Beaver Islands. They would not have 
gone to these islands unless they thought they were in some kind 
of danger on the mainland, though Charlevoix implied that some 
still remained at St. Ignace. In 1740 there were Ottawa at St. 
Ignace and there is a record that French authorities, learning of 
their intention to move elsewhere, recommended that they go to 
L’Arbre Croche, which was at or near the modern Cross Village on 
the shore of Lake Michigan in Emmet County. 

The Ottawa probably followed this advice to move to L’Arbre 
Croche for they were there in 1763, with Neesawkee as chief. The 
recorded figure of 250 fighting men under his command at that time 
suggests a total population of close to a thousand people. The old 
villages of Goodhart and Middle Village, a short distance south of 
Cross Village, have been occupied by the Ottawa for the past 
century or more. In the last hundred or more years and perhaps 
since 1740, most of the Ottawa tribe have lived along the west side 
of the lower peninsula from Grand Haven to the Straits of Mack- 
inaw, except those who went from the Cross Village area to the 
east end of Manitoulin Island, Ontario, in 1825. The descendants 
of these Ottawa are still there on the Wekwemikong Reserve. They 
number fifteen hundred or more. Manitoulin Island, which is nearly 
one hundred miles long, has been a favorite location of the Ottawa 
since 1640. 

It was not until after 1703 that the Chippewa began to enter the 
lower peninsula. They kept mainly to the eastern half. The Mich- 
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igan Potawatomi entered the lower peninsula, as previously noted, 
after 1700, and have always since then lived in the southwest part 
except for a few villages which existed between Battle Creek and 
Detroit as late as 1850, and a settlement in the Upper Peninsula 
in Menominee County. 


THE INDIANS AND THE ENGLISH 


In 1760-61, with the final defeat of the French military forces 
in New France, French posts in Michigan passed into the hands 
of the English. After all the years of wavering between the one 
and the other, the tribes of the upper Great Lakes now quickly 
united in an attempt to restore the French, as least in the Middle 
West. The chief results in Michigan were the siege of Detroit 
and the sacking of the English fort at Mackinaw City with the 
massacre of its garrison. The leader of the Indians was Pontiac, an 
Ottawa, who was born about 1713 somewhere along the Maumee 
River in northern Ohio. 

The Indian leaders understood that the relations between France 
and England in Europe had a bearing on the situation in North 
America and so did not find the French too much at fault for 
delivering their lands to the English. There seems to be little doubt 
that the Indians had a deep dislike for the English, who treated 
them as inferiors. When Indians went down to Montreal and 
Quebec to trade, the French had fed them at their own tables, and 
even had taken their daughters in marriage. Frenchmen in fact often 
adopted Indian ways in the upper country; and Frontenac himself, 
the governor of New France, had once danced a war dance on an 
expedition with Algonquian allies against the Iroquois. This was 
something no Englishman from the governor on down would ever 
have done. 

Less fundamental causes of this effort to dislodge the English were 
present. The most important one was commercial, and it arose out 
of the desire of the French fur traders to continue in that line of 
business. There were many of these traders. The traders were 
powerful in the affairs of the Indians. Because the native chiefs were 
weak in authority, the traders sometimes created chiefs who would 
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be favorable to their interests. Some of the French traders were men 
of considerable courage and diplomatic ability who knew the Indian 
better than he knew himself. As could be expected, this group did 
everything possible to foster Pontiac’s movement, even to the extent 
of delivering encouraging letters to Pontiac forged with the name 
of the French king. Another source of resentment against the 
English was their failure to distribute presents annually among their 
Indian allies, a custom closely followed by the French. But the 
English were to improve in that matter after 1763. 

Pontiac drew fighting men from the upper Great Lakes and 
along the Ohio River. The fighting at Detroit began on May 10, 
1763. The Ottawa fired the first shot. The tribes present, com- 
prising about 620 men, were the Ottawa, Potawatomi, Huron, 
Chippewa, and Missisagi. On June 1, two hundred more Chippewa 
arrived from Saginaw. Shortly afterward a few Shawnee and Dela- 
ware from along the Ohio River joined the others. 

On June 2 the English fort on the present site of Mackinaw City 
was taken by the Chippewa and most of its garrison massacred. It 
is recorded that about twenty English soldiers and traders survived. 
Most of them fell into the hands of the Ottawa at L’Arbre Croche 
who gave them protection and arranged for their safe passage to 
Montreal. The Ottawa were reportedly angry at being excluded 
from the plot to seize the fort, but it is a good guess that the 
commercially-minded Ottawa also were looking to the future when 
the English traders would return. 

The siege of Detroit ended in October when Pontiac received a 
message from the French commander in Illinois that he could send 
him no help. The final treaty of peace with the Indians was made 
at Oswego, New York, on July 24, 1766. 


THE INDIANS AND THE AMERICANS 


The War of the Revolution did not at once affect the Indians 
of the Michigan country. The English were as much interested in 
the furs of the western forests as the French had been. But a new 
nation was now on the scene, and its common people, quite as 
dedicated to the independence of the individual as the Indians them- 
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selves, had different ideas about the hinterlands. The Americans 
were farmers, and freedom and expansion were in the air. The de- 
sire of the Indians to hold on to their forests met head on with that 
of the Americans to gain the soil in the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 
This battle took place August 20, 1794, in a swamp near Maumee, 
Ohio, where the trees had been laid in a windstorm. There General 
Anthony Wayne defeated a force of Indians from the upper Great 
Lakes region. The Battle of Fallen Timbers was most prophetically 
named, for its outcome was the signal to the New Englanders that 
they could soon come to the Ohio Valley with their stubby-bladed, 
short-handled axes and begin felling the forests. But in Michigan 
the sound of the axe and the smoke of the hardwood fires did not 
begin to fill the air until after 1825. 

The Indians, under the Shawnee chief Tecumseh, made one more 
stand against the Americans, when, in the War of 1812, they sided 
with the British. Under Tecumseh there was a strong element direct- 
ed at all encroachment by the whites and against some of their tech- 
nology. The leader of this movement was Tecumseh’s brother 
Elskwatawa, known also as the Prophet. The Prophet inveighed 
in addition against the traditional and widespread dependence of 
the Indians upon the magical practices of the medicine men, who 
by this time had come to form an almost over-riding caste. Two 
of the Prophet’s disciples in Michigan were Le Magouis, or The 
Trout, of L’Arbre Croche; and Le Main Poque of the Potawatomi, 
a man congenitally disfigured in the left hand. In the absence of 
Tecumseh, the Prophet acted prematurely, and the Indians were 
defeated by the Americans in the Battle of Tippecanoe in 1811. 

When the War of 1812 began between the British and Americans, 
Tecumseh was able to enlist the Wyandot along the Detroit River 
under their chief Walk-in-the-Water, the Potawatomi of the St. 
Joseph River under their chief Chebainse, and the Ottawa at L’Arbre 
Croche whose chief was Little King or Black Hoof, and other 
Indians in the Straits of Mackinac region. The American fort at 
Mackinac Island was taken by the British with the help of the Ot- 
tawa, Chippewa, Sioux, Menominee, and Winnebago. Shortly after, 
in August, 1812, General William Hull surrendered Detroit to the 
British without a fight in order to save the civilian population from 
being massacred by the Indians. The following January, American 
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soldiers, mostly Kentuckians, who had been wounded in the battle 
of the River Raisin, were massacred by two hundred Indians at 
Frenchtown on the present site of Monroe. Finally at the battle 
of the Thames in Ontario Tecumseh lost his life, and the Indian 
cause in the Great Lakes area lost its last great champion. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE INDIANS 


Soon after the War of 1812, the Miami began to leave their lands 
in western Ohio and the Wabash country. Many went to Kansas. 
Later they were removed to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. In 
1840 the Miami ceded all their remaining land and agreed to their 
removal west. In 1865 only fifty-seven of this tribe were recorded 
as present in Indian Territory. 

Between 1807 and 1842 the Indian tribes ceded all their lands 
in Michigan to the United States except those set aside as reserva- 
tions. While the provisions of the treaties increased in number and 
complexity from the beginning to the end of the treaty-making 
period, certain provisions were common to the majority of those 
which dealt with Michigan, and they reveal the spirit of the negotia- 
tions whereby the Indians were legally divested of their lands. Grants 
of money, “annually forever,” or for definitely stated periods, were 
made to entire tribes, and also to individuals, particularly important 
chiefs, and to Indians of mixed blood. According to the treaty of 
March 28, 1836, some of the latter were held in higher opinion than 
others, and while grants made to them were at the desire of their 
associates, that desire was sometimes created by the parties interested. 
Grants of money for definitely stated periods or “for as long as 
Congress may think proper” were also made for educational pur- 
poses, for medical purposes including the services of a physician, to 
liquidate the debts of the Indians, and for improvements made by 
the Indians on ceded lands. Sums of money assigned to the Indians 
were also invested in stocks. Stated sums were also specified in 
some of the treaties to be expended for provisions, agricultural 
machinery, horses, cattle, tobacco, salt, guns, ammunition, traps, 
clothing, and the like, for the Indians. 

In 1838 there was an attempt to remove the Indians of the lower 
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peninsula to the West. This fell heaviest on the Potawatomi, who 
had consistently sided with the British ever since 1794, and about 
three hundred of them were assembled and moved to Kansas by 
the military. But there were some who were able to escape the 
soldiers and they formed a village in Cass County. There Leopold 
Pokagon, who had been one of the leaders in the Fort Dearborn 
massacre at Chicago in 1812, died in 1841. Other Potawatomi went 
to Walpole Island on the east side of Lake St. Clair, where their 
descendants live on a reserve at the present time. The Potawatomi 
settlement now at Athens in Calhoun County was made in 1844 
when those who had escaped the soldiers were sheltered by friendly 
whites. The whites persuaded the government to assign the land to 
these Indians in 1844. In this period the Potawatomi that were in 
Wisconsin moved northward as the white settlers came in. In 
1833 a Methodist missionary found land near Harris in Menominee 
County, for some of these Indians. This settlement, now a reserva- 
tion of 3359 acres, was named Hannahville after the wife of the 
missionary. It had a population of about 145 people in 1950. 

Some of the Ottawa of Michigan moved to the West before 1833, 
but most of them remained here. The Ottawa‘do not now live on 
any of the so-called reservations in Michigan. There is, however, in 
the state an organization called the Northern Michigan Ottawa As- 
sociation, which in 1950 owned 4,349 acres of land scattered over a 
wide area. 

The Chippewa do not seem to have been involved at all in the 
attempt by the whites to remove the Indians, probably because they 
were not assiduous in trying to expel the whites. In 1950, 1821 of 
this tribe lived on three reservations with an acreage of 20,070. The 
largest reservation is at L’Anse, Baraga County, with 15,738 acres 
and a population of 1323 in 1950. The others are located at Bay 
Mills a few miles west of Sault Ste Marie, and near Mount Pleasant. 
Nahma, on Big Bay de Noc in Delta County, has long been a 
Chippewa village and a few families still live there. At one time 
there were also Ottawa and Potawatomi at Nahma. 

The Menominee now live in Wisconsin. Of all the tribes, the 
Ottawa and Chippewa were most agreeable to the westward advance 
of the whites, and the Fox and Potawatomi were the most disagree- 
able. These two Algonquian tribes, especially the Fox, followed the 
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Siouan pattern of resistance to a greater extent than the others. 

Up to 1843 the Huron, then called Wyandot, were at Brownstown 
and Maguaga, two towns near the present site of Gibraltar at the 
Lake Erie end of the Detroit River; and at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
In 1843 they were all removed to Wyandotte County, Kansas, and 
in 1867 to Indian Territory. 

There are no reservations in Michigan in the sense that anyone 
is compelled to live there. The four tracts of land that are so termed 
are loosely controlled by the Department of Indian Affairs through 
the Great Lakes Consolidated Agency at Ashland, Wisconsin, which 
itself is under the Minneapolis Area Office. The Indians are all full 
citizens of the United States. 

The Indians are now different people than their ancestors of 1700. 
Intermarriage with the French began at an early date and it has 
been continued with the French and other European nationalities 
since then. Very little remains of the customs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries aside from language. But those who regard 
themselves as Indians preserve the traditional knowledge of the old 
ways that has come down, and like Americans of European ancestry 
they have an intense interest in their history, which in their case is 
that of the ground on which they live. Many of them have been 
educated during the past century in the public schools and in those 
supplied by the federal government and the churches. Their occupa- 
tions today range from that of guides on the lakes and rivers to 
the professions. 

After Michigan began to be settled, some surviving Indians be- 
came well known to the whites. One of the best-known of Michigan 
Indians was Okemos, who was said to be a nephew of Pontiac. The 
name is but little changed from the Chippewa which means “Little 
Chief.” Okemos was said to have been second in command to 
Tecumseh, who threw the Indians to the side of the British in the 
War of 1812. From 1830 to about 1858 Okemos and his band 
wandered around Michigan between Lansing, Saginaw, and Detroit, 
trading baskets and other native wares for food. Okemos was one 
of the first to be the subject of a photograph, an ambrotype taken 
about 1857. 

Another well-known Chippewa chief was Wabojeeg. He was 
born about 1747 at Chequamegon Bay, and in his youth was a 
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leader in the defense of the Chippewa domain against encroachment 
by other tribes, especially the Sioux. Wabojeeg was the grandfather 
of Henry R. Schoolcraft’s first wife. Other prominent Michigan 
chiefs were Walk-in-the-Water, a Huron; Minavavana, chief of the 
Mackinac Chippewa during the Pontiac rebellion in 1763; White 
Pigeon, whose name is that of a town in St. Joseph County; and 
Noonday, an Ottawa. 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century some of the Mich- 
igan Indians began to request agricultural and iron-working equip- 
ment, and such were furnished to the Chippewa of Saginaw in 1807 
along with a blacksmith to instruct them. In the same year Gover- 
nor Hull appointed Jacob Visgar to instruct the Wyandot in the use 
of machinery they already possessed. 

Later in the nineteenth century some Indians had the impulse, and 
sometimes the means, to acquire an education at their own expense 
in this country and abroad. Among these were the youngest son 
of Waishkey, an Ojibway chief at Sault Ste Marie; Mary Mandoka, 
wife of the Potawatomi chief of that name, who was educated at 
Albion College in the early 1840's; and Henry Jackson, a Chippewa, 
who was to become a Methodist minister among the Ottawa in 
Allegan County. 

Not having adequate funds for an education, Andrew J. Black- 
bird appealed in 1856 to the Indian agency at Northport for benefits 
prescribed in the treaty of 1855, but they were refused on the 
grounds that he had voted the wrong ticket in the general election 
of 1856. But Blackbird nevertheless was given his passage to Detroit 
for the purpose of entering the University of Michigan. In Detroit, 
former Governor Lewis Cass recommended that he attend Ypsilanti 
Normal School instead, and this he did for two and a half years, 
working on a farm to supply his needs until the government money 
came. But it did not come, and he returned to Harbor Springs at 
the end of that time. In 1861 Blackbird became interpreter for the 
Mackinac Indian Agency, succeeding his cousin, Augustin Ham- 
melin, Jr., or Kanapima, and he later held the position of postmaster 
at Harbor Springs for eleven years. Augustin Hammelin, Jr. and 
his cousin William Blackbird, brother of Andrew, were educated 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood in Rome, but William was 
inexplicably murdered there, and Augustin returned to Harbor 
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Springs without becoming a priest. Andrew J. Blackbird published 
a history of the Ottawa and Chippewa in 1887, and a second edition 
was printed in 1897. In 1900 he also published a pamphlet entitled 
The Indian Problem from the Indian Standpoint, in which he put 
forth some ideas that were rather progressive for that time. 

Simon Pokagon, son of Leopold Pokagon, received an education 
at Notre Dame University, Oberlin College, and Twinsburg Insti- 
tute in Twinsburg, Ohio. Simon was born in 1830 at his father’s 
village in Cass County, and he died on January 28, 1899, at his 
home in Lee Township, Allegan County. He was the author of a 
book and of ten articles in various magazines, and his public ad- 
dresses were printed in several newspapers. His book, Ogimawkwe 
Mitigwaki, or Queen of the Woods, is mainly the story of the 
courtship of his first wife. In its theme and style of writing, the 
book reflects an acquaintance on the part of the author with the 
romantic fiction of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The Mount Pleasant Indian School was the only government 
Indian school in Michigan. It was situated on a campus and farm 
consisting of 320 acres, 190 of which were cultivated. The build- 
ings included two dormitories for boys and two for girls, a hospital, 
a dining room and kitchen, a laundry, an academic building with 
an auditorium, a home economics building, and houses for em- 
ployees. It was opened on January 3, 1893, mainly for children who 
lived too far from public schools and who had completed the eighth 
grade. Orphans, or children from broken families, were favored. 
In addition to general appropriations by Congress, the government 
set aside $336,925 for this school between 1900 and 1928. It was 
discontinued in 1933. 

The academic courses were based on those of the state school 
system, and in addition the girls from the fifth grade on received 
instruction in all branches of home economics; and the boys were 
given instruction in carpentry, baking, dairying, farming, and 
electrical work. Upon completion of the ninth grade, students could 
go to one of the senior high schools maintained by the government 
at Flandreau, South Dakota, or at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

At the Mount Pleasant school the staff included a superintendent, 
principal, three clerks, a physician, nurse, three junior high school 
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teachers, five elementary teachers, an instructor in shop practice, a 
music teacher, two home economics teachers, a physical director, 
advisors for boys and girls, farmers, house matrons, a carpenter and a 
seamstress. Books, clothing, board, room and recreation were received 
without cost to the pupils. 

In 1932 the University of Michigan established five scholarships 
for American Indians. They consist of a cash allowance in the 
amount of semester fees, and are granted on the basis of eligibility, 
and proof of Indian ancestry. These scholarships are in recognition 
of the grant of land by the Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi in 
the Treaty of 1817 to the “college at Detroit,’ which later became 
the University of Michigan. 

Title to the region now known as Michigan, in addition to a 
considerable area beyond the present borders of the state, first passed 
from the aboriginal inhabitants to the French, in a somewhat in- 
formal manner near the present site of Sault Ste Marie, on June 14, 
1671. There were gathered the representatives of tribes and clans 
from a radius of three hundred miles to the north, west, and south. 
This transaction illustrates the French policy with regard to the 
Indians. They recognized no Indian title to the land, and all they 
gave in payment for it was a promise of protection. It is doubtful 
that the Indians comprehended the intention of the French to take 
their lands, for the idea of a permanent title to land was new to 
them, and not one which they could assimilate in a short time. 

The United States acquired the lands of Michigan Indians through 
a series of formal treaties, such as those between one independent 
state and another. These treaties had for their purpose the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian title, which was recognized even with 
regard to lands ceded to the United States by Great Britain at the 
close of the War of the Revolution. Only one of the treaties involving 
the cession of lands in Michigan was the outcome of military en- 
gagements between the Americans and the Indians. This was the 
Treaty of Greenville, negotiated by Anthony Wayne a year after 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 

The white settlers of Michigan were inclined to look upon the 
Indians as savages. Such have always been the relationship between 
people with a superior technology and. those they have conquered. 
Neither side, until quite recently, have informed themselves in 
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matters of history, folklore, and anthropology. The Indians of Mich- 
igan, and all the Indians for that matter, were civilized in their 
own way, with strict rules of conduct and manners, and ideas that 
come under the heading of religion. 

The Indian of today in Michigan is a full citizen, living at peace 
with his white neighbor in a land they both call home. 


SOURCES USED 


Most of the sources used in this account exist in published form. 
Two important ones are the Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites; and Documents Relative to 
the Colonial History of New York, edited by J. R. Brodhead, and 
published as a fourteen-volume set in 1855. Other sources used 
are the “Cadillac Papers,” and a good many accounts of Indian life 
and history after 1830 in the Michigan Historical Collections. There 
is also a great deal of information in the books on travel in the 
Great Lakes region. These include the works of Alexander Henry, 
John Long, Thomas L. McKenney, and Johann G. Kohl; and 
further back, the works of Nicolas Perrot, Louis Hennepin, Louis 
Armand de Lom d’Arce, Baron de Lahonton, and Bacqueville de 
la Potherie. Translations of Perrot and La Potherie are in The 
Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of the 
Great Lakes, by Emma Helen Blair, published in 1911. Material 
has also been drawn from several thousand newspaper clippings dated 
after 1880, a collection started by Wilbert B. Hinsdale of the Di- 
vision of the Great Lakes, Museum of Anthropology, University 
of Michigan. The two-volume Handbook of American Indians, 
edited by Frederick Webb Hodge, (1907, 1912) contains consider- 
able amount of information with references to early records, under 
tribal and clan or band names arranged alphabetically. 

The translation into English of Indian words is based on accounts 
by early writers and, for Ottawa and Chippewa, the Dictionary of 
the Otchipwe Language, by Frederick Baraga (1853); “Ojibwa 
' Texts” by William Jones (Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society, VII, Parts 1, 2, 1917); and on data collected by the writer 
since 1923 from individual Ottawa, Chippewa, Potawatomi, and 
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Cree Indians in Michigan and Ontario. For translations of Iroquois, 
texts collected by J. N. B. Hewitt are the sole source. These are 
published in the Twenty-first Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, under the title 
“Troquoian Cosmology.” 
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A Pioneer Michigan Abolitionist 


John E. Kephart 


One oF THE ForcotrEN Men who perhaps did as much as any 
one else to arouse emotions in Michigan in the antislavery struggles 
of the 1840’s was Guy Beckley. He was a Methodist Episcopal 
minister who moved to Ann Arbor in 1839, and was a tireless 
worker in the abolition cause until his death. 

Guy Beckley was born in Weathersfield, Vermont, in 1805, a 
younger son of Josiah and Molly Beckley. At the age of nineteen, 
after a common school education, he became a Methodist, and in 
1827 was admitted on “trial” to the ministry. From then until 1836, 
he served churches and circuits of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Vermont and New Ham ‘shire. 

In 1836, Beckley “located” from the ministry and was commis- 
sioned as an agent of the American Antislavery Society. “Location” 
meant that he gave up his membership in the annual conference 
of ministers, but he did not give up his ordination. He was still 
entitled to preach and to officiate at funerals, marriages, and wed- 
dings. As an agent of the antislavery society, he lectured and 
preached in New England and in New York until 1839. 

Guy’s older brother, Josiah, had preceded him to Ann Arbor, arriv- 
ing in 1827 to judge from his land transactions.! Josiah was the 
owner of a considerable amount of property in the Lower Village 
of Ann Arbor, including a general store and a woolen mill on the 
Huron River. 

Guy Beckley’s purpose in moving to Ann Arbor was to join his 
brother in business. He and Sumner Hicks, also lately from Vermont, 
in November, 1839, bought from Josiah the equal undivided half 
of the mill, the surrounding land, and the water rights for ten 
thousand dollars. In addition, Guy became a partner with Josiah 
in the store. 

From his arrival until the spring of 1843, Guy was more active 

*Register of Deeds, Liber A at 153, D at 941, E at 289 and 449, F at 368 and 


374, H at 257, J at 166, L at 446, M at 52, P at 335, U at 4, 5, 453, and 
474, Washtenaw County Building, Ann Arbor. 
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in antislavery work than he was in the business partnership. Ap- 
parently Josiah ran the store and Guy shared in the expenses and 
profits. Probably some of Guy’s income went to support the anti- 
slavery movement in Michigan. 

In 1840, Guy Beckley was chairman of the executive committee 
of the Michigan State Antislavery Society. Subsequently he was 
treasurer of the society, a vice-president, and an active committee 
member. In addition, he was involved in the Wesleyan Antislavery 
Society, serving as president in 1841, and being proposed as dele- 
gate to a hoped-for 1842 or 1843 World’s Antislavery Convention. 

In connection with his antislavery work, Guy was a frequent 
traveler over the lower part of Michigan. His voice was heard 
in many of the villages in the counties: lecturing, debating, or 
preaching the abolition doctrines. The trips continued throughout 
the years until Josiah died in the spring of 1843 at the age of fifty- 
three. After that, Guy did not lecture much, probably because he 
had to pay more attention to the business. 

Another claim to fame for Beckley came from his association 
with Theodore Foster in the editing and publishing of the weekly 
newspaper, the Signal of Liberty, in Ann Arbor. The Signal was 
first issued on April 28, 1841, as the official voice of the Michigan 
State Antislavery Society, and was the successor to the Michigan 
Freeman, which had been published in Jackson. In strong contrast 
to its predecessor, the Signal of Liberty was issued regularly, with 
only two exceptions, until February 5, 1848. Beckley severed his 
connection with the paper in January, 1846, presumably so that 
he could devote more time to business. 

Theodore Foster’s testimonial to Beckley in connection with the 
newspaper was that the Signal could not have succeeded without 
Beckley’s material assistance. Foster claimed further that whatever 
of good the Signal had done for society in general and for the slave 
in particular was directly attributable to Beckley. Beckley, in addi- 
tion, was a man of great public spirit. 

The Signal was a strong influence in persuading men to consider 
abolition and Liberty party doctrines. Beckley’s faithful assistance 
to the paper thus may be credited with keeping abolition doctrines 
before Michigan voters. 

Although Beckley was “located” from the New England confer- 
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ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he performed some min- 
isterial functions in Ann Arbor and vicinity. Frequently he offi- 
ciated at weddings; there are many certificates signed by him in the 
county records. Each wedding, funeral, or baptism conducted by 
Beckley had to be reported to the local minister and to the local 
quarterly conference of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

It was this connection with the local church that brought Beckley 
into a difficult plight in the summer of 1843. He was tried by the 
Ann Arbor Quarterly Conference on the three charges of slander, 
falsehood, and inveighing against the discipline of the church. 

The problem stemmed from Beckley’s activities during the first 
three years of his life in Ann Arbor, and from the conflict caused 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church by slavery. Beckley was an 
impulsive man, frequently speaking what he believed, without tact- 
ful consideration. He had antagonized some of his fellow Methodist 
ministers by claiming that the Methodist Episcopal church sanc- 
tioned slavery, by his support of the Wesleyan Methodists, by 
his antislavery lecturing, and by some statements made orally and 
in the Signal. 

Beckley’s particular opponent who brought the charges against 
him, was the Reverend Bradford Frazee, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister at Northville. Frazee had lived for eight years in the South, 
and had disputed Beckley’s claims about slaves and their treatment. 
He admitted that he had decided to bring charges against Beckley 
on first hearing Beckley speak. 

Beckley offered no defence except that of editorial privilege. 
He claimed, in addition, that ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church were entitled by the Discipline of that church to hold 
whatever view they wished about slavery and to preach whatever 
they wished about it. Beckley told the conference that he did not 
wish to leave the Methodist Episcopal ministry, but if the confer- 
ence decided to censure him or to remove his ordination, he could 
say only “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Henry Colclazer, the presiding elder, was president of the con- 
ference which declared Beckley not guilty on each of the three 
counts. Only one person voted Beckley guilty on two of the courts, 
while two members voted him guilty on one count. Consequently 
his “character was passed” and the conference adjourned. 
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A later issue of the Signal critically attacked Frazee for being 
“located” against his will and for being a defaulter to the Methodist 
Book Concern. Colclazer, Elder Elijah Pilcher, and Luther D. 
Whitney wrote that neither of these facts was true and that an 
apology was in order. The Signal refused, claiming that there was 
merely a difference of opinion about Frazee. The editors were con- 
vinced that he was in “bad odor” with his fellow ministers. 

Notwithstanding Beckley’s claim that he did not wish to leave 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, he helped found the Ann Arbor 
Wesleyan Methodist Church on July 30, 1843. There can be no 
doubt that the sympathies of Beckley for Wesleyan Methodist 
antislavery opinion, as well as the events which culminated in the 
trial, contributed to this sudden change. 

Beckley was on the unstationed list of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection in 1844, but in 1845 and 1846 he was chairman of the 
Ann Arbor district of that church. He also was a trustee of Leoni 
Wesleyan Institute, which afterward became Adrian College. In 
connection with his store, he sold both the Wesleyan Discipline 
and Wesleyan Hymnbook. 

Beckley personally compiled a hymnbook entitled Sacred Melo- 
dies, or, Christian Companion for Social Meetings; Being a Choice 
Selection of Hymns from Various Authors, Designed to Aid the 
Pious in Their Devotions. This book was published by Beckley, 
Foster and Company in 1846, and apparently was the only book 
issued by the two men. A copy has been preserved in the rare 
book room of the University of Michigan library. 

The years from 1841 onward were ones of enlarged political 
activity by Michigan abolitionists. Although there was a strong 
feeling among ministers and church members that politics was dirty 
business and that religious persons had no right to “dabble in its 
waters,” still there was an increase in voting along defined lines by 
the abolitionists. The antislavery political movement was headed 
up in the Liberty party. 

At the 1840 fall election in Michigan, 328 Liberty votes were 
cast, whereas the number of votes totaled 1,213 at the 1841 elec- 
tion. The rate of growth lead Foster to predict a vast Liberty ma- 
jority by the end of four-years’ time. The fall, 1842 election showed 
an average of 2,130 votes, an increase of 813. The next year, the 
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total Liberty vote was 2,775, a gain of 645, while in 1844, 3,632 
votes were cast. Immediately afterward, however, a decline set in, and 
the low point was reached in the fall of 1847 when an aggregate 
of 2,885 Liberty and scattering votes were given for congressmen.” 

It was evident to many in the Liberty party that growth at such 
a rate would never permit the abolitionists to gain control of the 
Michigan government. The solution proposed to that problem was 
that the issues of the Liberty party be broadened to include the 
economic and social matters of tariff, taxes, public lands, and re- 
duction in public expense and in the size of the army and of the 
navy. The “one idea” of eradication of slavery by moral and political 
means was maintained, of course, as the primary policy of the party. 
By broadening the issues, it was hoped that men in the other parties, 
who were personally antislavery in feeling, would be attracted to, 
and join, the Liberty party. Theodore Foster was the prime mover 
in the broadening, but Beckley was associated with him in it. 

The broader issues were first presented at the Washtenaw County 
convention of the Liberty party in September, 1845, and were 
unanimously accepted. Success there probably encouraged Foster, 
Beckley, and others to believe that the February, 1846, annual 
meeting of the state society would also accept the program. 

The economic issues were presented at the annual meeting in 
the report of the executive committee. Interestingly enough, the 
executive committee was composed of Ann Arbor men, including 
Foster, Beckley, and Dr. George Hill. Hill had been very much 
in favor of the broadening move at the Washtenaw County meeting. 

However, the broader issues met with strong opposition at the 
annual meeting. Charles H. Stewart, a Detroit lawyer who had 
been very active and influential in the abolition movement, took the 
floor against the executive committee’s report and recommended 
that it be sent to a select committee for revision. The select com- 
mittee suggested in turn that so much of the executive committee’s 
report as dealt with issues other than the “one idea” of slavery 
be expunged. This recommendation was adopted by the meeting. 


*Signal of Liberty, November 17, 1941; November 21, 1842; November 20, 
1843; November 25, 1844; November 24, 1845; November 21, 1846; and 
November 13, 14, 1847, in the Michigan Historical Collections at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 
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Although it was apparent that some of the members of the Liberty 
party would not accept the “broader ideas’ and that some of the 
leaders of the party were strongly opposed, the Signal prepared to 
try to win the battle. Statement and restatement of the “broader 
issues” along with argument and appeal were published. The other 
thirty-six abolition newspapers in the United States received a 
copy of a circular prepared by Foster and Beckley in an attempt to 
swing opinion. Only two of these other papers accepted the 
“broader ideas” unequivocally. Most of the others were opposed on 
expedient grounds, primarily because the abolition of slavery would 
change economic conditions in the country. After the abolition 
was accomplished would be time enough to consider tariffs and 
taxes. 

Foster generally accepted the majority opinion and agreed to 
support the party even though it took a position with which he did 
not agree. He was a tolerant and peaceful man who disliked quar- 
reling and bickering. 

Beckley, however, was not satisfied. He was a political realist 
and saw that the Liberty party could not succeed in its chosen 
course of action. Subsequent to the first appearance of the “broader 
issues” at the February antislavery meeting, Beckley attended the 
North West Antislavery Convention at Chicago, in 1846. There 
he was associated with such outstanding national leaders of the 
abolition movement as Edward Stowe Hamlin, the Ohio Whig 
who founded the Cleveland True Democrat, afterward the Plain 
Dealer; Zebina Eastman of the Western Citizen; Charles V. Dyer, 
and Owen Lovejoy. 

The “broader ideas” were introduced to the Chicago meeting 
at Beckley’s request. They were debated by the convention and 
voted down by a large majority to Beckley’s and Foster’s disgust. 
The “broader ideas” as presented by the two men were not new, but 
had been discussed and accepted by national conventions of the 
Liberty party in 1840, 1841, and 1843. Ministers in the meeting 
were blamed for the defeat, because they spoke against the exten- 
sion of political effort and carried the laymen with them. 

The controversy sputtered on into 1847. In January of that 
year, the Signal published six points which could serve as a creed 
and test for Liberty men. The sixth was that no man would be 
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voted for who did not fully accept the other five. Presumably this 
list was Foster’s work, although a very similar list appeared in Guy 
Beckley’s letter of March 16, 1847, to “Mr. Editor.” Beckley re- 
stated the first five points of the January list, but omitted the sixth. 
He claimed that he did not wish 

to amalgamate, but will nevertheless co-operate with any man, or any 
party, which in good faith embraces the five positions here laid down, 
and are pledged to act upon, and carry out the same when placed in 
a situation to do so—provided the candidate to receive my suffrage 
be a man of ability and of good moral character.* 


Foster disagreed with Beckley, but gently. He was never bitter 
to a brother, even to one who erred. Foster was illogical, however, 
for his six positions must have been interpreted to mean that Foster 
would support a Whig antislavery man who met the conditions. 
Foster evidently meant, though, that a man must leave his party 
and join the Liberty party and subscribe fully to the six points in 
order to be considered pure. Beckley, the shrewder man, was willing 
to accept any man, in any party, who would accept the five posi- 
tions in the hope that by so doing slavery could be eradicated from 
the country. 

Beckley was immediately attacked for taking a move which 
would inevitably cause the collapse of the Liberty party. Most of 
the Liberty men had seen their party as a permanent effort which 
would ultimately occupy the place of one of the two political 
parties in the United States. They were unwilling to accept the 
view that the Liberty party could be a temporary movement, a 
third power exerting force on the other parties to achieve its ends. 

Although Beckley was unappreciated by the “one idea” Liberty 
men, he was in good favor with antislavery men in other parties. 
He was one of the men chosen to establish the National Era, the 
important antislavery paper at Washington, D. C. He was also a 
member of the committee chosen at the North West Antislavery 
Convention in Chicago to see what grounds of cooperation there 
might be among antislavery men in all of the parties. 

If Beckley had lived longer he probably would have had a 
larger role in later Michigan politics, for he was alert to the issues 
and to the political methods which could be used. But, he died in 


*Signal of Liberty, March 20, 1847, in the Michigan Historical Collections. 
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Ann Arbor on December 26, 1847, of “inflammation of the bowels.” 
He left his widow, Phyla, and eight children, five girls and three 
boys. His estate consisted of the undivided one-quarter of the mill 
and property on the Huron River, and the house, barn, and out- 
buildings at what is now 1425 Pontiac Road, Ann Arbor. The 
house was built between 1842 and 1844 and had sixteen-inch-thick 
stone walls, veneered with brick handmade locally. These were 
rare construction details for that time. In addition, there were 
household effects, an old cow, a horse and a buggy, and a sleigh. 

A man so much in the public eye as was Guy Beckley always 
arouses interest and comment. Jacob M. Howard, Whig power 
and afterward United States Senator on the Republican ticket, con- 
sidered Beckley to be a calumniator and a “contemptible author.” 
He thought Beckley had a “base and wicked heart,” and that he 
was a “slanderous and unblushing writer” and an “unscrupulous 
writer.” He accused him of “malignant and cowardly assault . . . 
vile and infamous calumny . . . miserable piece of imposition,” 
because of an article about Howard in the Signal supposedly written 
by Beckley. Actually, the article was written by Foster, but Beckley 
undoubtedly shared the opinion.* 

The Detroit Advertiser, a Whig paper and supporter of Howard, 
accused Beckley of “wanton and notorious falsehoods,” while the 
Ann Arbor Michigan State Journal, also a Whig paper, stated that 
Beckley made himself “obnoxious to the severest public censure for 

. . unmitigated falsehoods.” 

On the other hand, Charles H. Stewart gave Beckley a reputation 
for truthfulness. Seymour B. Treadwell, the abolitionist lecturer 
and editor of the Michigan Freeman during 1839 and 1840, was 
impressed by Beckley’s liberality with his own money in the cause 
of the slave. 

The Michigan State Antislavery Society, at its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1848, felt “that a serious loss has been sustained, and a large 
chasm made in the antislavery ranks,” by the death of Beckley.® 


‘Signal of Liberty, October 30, and November 6, 1843, in the Michigan 
Historical Collections. 

*Charles H. Stewart to Seymour B. Treadwell, April 22, and August 11, 
1845; Signal of Liberty, February 5, 1848; Michigan Freeman, March 18, 
and August 12, 1840; in the Michigan Historical Collections. 
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Foster gave the final accolade to Beckley when he claimed that 
Beckley had qualities of accuracy and sobriety in judgment 
which rarely allowed him to be mistaken in deciding upon matters 
of moment which he had seriously considered, and a knowledge of 
human character and motives, which seemed to be mainly intuitive, 
and very far surpassing the perceptions of the generality of men. 
Over the years of the two men’s association, Foster had come to 
“admire these traits of character.” Beckley’s “attachment to his 
friends was strong and ardent, and was founded not on mere 
caprice, but on a clear appreciation of their intellectual and moral 
endowments.” Foster claimed, too, that Beckley “met the approaches 
of death with that calmness and confidence which sincere piety, 
in a vigorous and well balanced mind, never fails to impart.”® 

By his own admission, Beckley did “not possess a spirit of retali- 
ation” and he was willing to admit error and correct it whenever he 
was convinced. He was honest, consistent, and not treacherous in 
his political dealings. 

Beckley was a man who helped to shape the course of Michigan 
politics during the 1840’s. He died before the critical tests of the 
later abolitionist movement came, and it is a moot question whether 
he would have succeeded in that political arena. He did not die, 
however, before his work was done. He contributed largely to 
the movement which ended in the Free Soil and Republican par- 
ties. He gave much to the antislavery movement in Michigan and 
in the United States. 


*Signal of Liberty, January 1, 1848, in the Michigan Historical Collections. 








Charles H. Smith, 
Junior Partner of Pingree and Smith 


Fred C. Hamil 


SOME MEN ARE ENDOWED BY NATURE with all the attributes for 
success except the most essential one — strength of character. Such 
was Charles H. Smith, one-time partner with Hazen S. Pingree in 
the shoe manufacturing business, who disappeared from his palatial 
home in Detroit in 1890, leaving a pyramid of investments and debts 
to collapse behind him. Smith was a tall, handsome man, with deep- 
set steel-blue eyes, and dark hair and beard tinged with grey.! Courtly 
and affable, he was well liked by all who knew him. He had retired 
from the firm in 1883 with a considerable fortune and the reputa- 
tion of a man of sound business principles. Seven years later, fortune 
and reputation gone, he sought refuge in flight, and spent the last 
years of his life in a cheap rooming house in New York’s Bowery, 
dependent on the charity of his associates of better days. 

Almost nothing was known about Smith’s past prior to his coming 
to Michigan during the Civil War. He did not talk about it, and in 
those days men were accepted at face value and no questions asked. 
He sometimes spoke of teaching school in his youth, and this was 
readily believed as he was well-educated and was fond of quoting 
from the classics. After his disappearance his private papers revealed 
the name and address of a brother living in the East. From him 
Pingree was able to learn something of Smith’s early life — informa- 
tion that he thought proper not to make public. 

Pingree discovered that his former partner’s real name was William 

1Typed account of Charles H. Smith by John B. Howarth, dated August 27, 
1930, in the John B. Howarth Papers. See also the description of Smith by a 
Pinkerton detective, dated December 21, 1896, in the John B. Howarth Papers. 
These Papers, numbering about eighty items, were preserved by John B. 
Howarth, and after his death by his son, Donald G. Howarth of Birmingham. 
Most of them are letters written by Smith from New York during the years 
1893 to 1902 inclusive. Mr. Donald Howarth kindly permitted the author to 
make use of these papers while preparing the present article; he has since 
presented them to the Burton Historical Collection in Detroit. Unless other- 
wise indicated, all references are to documents in the John B. Howarth Papers. 


For an account of Pingree see Charles R. Starring, “Hazen S. Pingree, Another 
Forgotten Eagle,” in Michigan History, 32:129-49 (June, 1948). 
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E. Bouton. He was born on a farm in Virgil Township, Cortland 
County, New York, on February 22, 1836, the black sheep in a large 
family of brothers and sisters. The father was a deacon in the church 
and the “strictest kind of a puritan,” who felt that his son “lacked 
natural affection.” One night when he was sixteen years of age, fol- 
lowing an argument with his father, the boy ran away. Nothing was 
heard from him for several months. ‘Then it was learned that he was 
teaching school some forty miles away. His father visited him and 
asked him to come home, which he did in the spring. In a few days 
he left again to attend a seminary in the eastern part of the state. 
The next winter he taught school near his home, after which he 
went to a seminary in Pennsylvania. None of the family ever saw 
him again.” 

It was at this time that William E. Bouton assumed the first of 
several aliases under which he was to hide during the remainder of 
his life. It appears from his own account that he obtained a position 
in a school in Punxatawney, Pennsylvania. There is no reason to 
doubt his claim to success in the teaching profession; but when he 
was either drafted or enlisted for service in the Union army, after 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he proved less successful as a soldier. 
He revealed to a friend, late in life, that 
he was on outpost sentinel duty one bleak, chilly night in the early fall 
with rain falling, and became so disgusted with war conditions and his 
disagreeable surroundings that he deserted, working his way to the 
Great Lakes and on a sail-boat to Marquette [Michigan], which was 
then an outpost of civilization far from general communication, no rail- 
road, while the water communication was entirely cut off five months 
each year, the only way out being by sledges through miles of snow.’ 


Again his weakness of character had caused him to attempt an escape 
from the unpleasant realities of life. 

‘With the grim knowledge that he faced a sentence of death for 
desertion if caught, Bouton again changed his name, this time to 
Charles H. Smith, and found employment in Marquette as assistant 
manager of a general merchandise store. It was there that he met the 
woman who was to become his wife. She was already married to Ru- 
fus Farnum, and had an infant daughter, but she fell deeply in love 

2Lewis Bouton to John B. Howarth, November 16, 1905; Charles H. Smith 


to John B. Howarth, December 2, 1896. 
8Account of Smith by Howarth, August 27, 1930. 
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with the handsome newcomer.‘ There are some indications that Smith 
tried to break off the affair. Shortly after the close of the Civil War 
he left Marquette with the explanation that his doctor had advised 
him t' °k a warmer climate for the sake of his health. In the win- 
ter of (505-66 he was staying at a hotel somewhere in the South when 
. cea to meet Hazen S. Pingree, a native of Maine, who was 
ears younger than himself. Pingree had served in the Union 
ay throughout the war, and had spent six months in Confederate 
prisons. 

Smith returned to Michigan in the summer of 1866 and estab- 
lished himself in Detroit. He was soon joined by Mrs. Farnum, who 
had left her husband and daughter in Marquette, and the two set 
out together on a trip through Indiana and Illinois to Wisconsin, 
while she sought a divorce. Finding that each of these states had a 
residence requirement of one year they came back to Michigan, 
where Mrs. Farnum stayed in Utica with her brother, James S. 
Covell. Six months later, with Covell’s help, the divorce was secured; 
but it was only after “a pretty strong reminder” that Smith married 
her.® 

Meanwhile, Hazen S. Pingree had also come to Detroit, possibly 
as a result of his meeting with Smith. Pingree had learned the trade 
of cutter in a shoe factory in Hopkinton, Massachusetts, where he 
worked for several years before joining the army in 1862. Arriving 
in Detroit he found employment as a salesman in the boot and shoe 
firm of H. P. Baldwin and Company. In December, 1866, he quit 
this job, and with Charles H. Smith as partner and a combined 
capital of about $1,500 engaged in the business of buying produce 
for the Eastern market.7’ A few months later, the Baldwin Com- 
pany having decided to terminate its shoe manufacturing depart- 
ment, Pingree and Smith bought the machinery for a small sum. 
Pingree is said to have suggested the purchase with the idea of re- 
selling the machinery at a profit, and to have induced Smith to agree 


4Statement by James S. Covell in the Detroit Evening News, May 17, 1890; 
clippings in the Burton Scrap Book, volume 3, p. 6, in the Burton Historical 
Collection in the Detroit Public Library, 


5Account of Smith by Howarth, August 27, 1930. 

6Statement by James S. Covell, Detroit Evening News, May 17, 1890. 

The City of Detroit, edited by Clarence Burton, 3:832-37 (Detroit, 1922). 
James J. Mitchell, Detroit in History and Commerce, 63 (Detroit, 1891). 
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to manufacture shoes until they could do so.8 Eight workers, pre- 
viously employed by the Baldwin Company, were kept at work in a 
building on Woodbridge Street at Bates. This venture proved so 
successful that it was decided to continue with it. The produce busi- 
ness was given up, and the firm of Pingree and Smith grew year by 
year until it became one of the largest producers of shoes west of 
the Alleghenies. Pingree was the senior member, although he was 
younger than Smith and had provided somewhat less than half of 
the capital. A dynamic, aggressive man, he had charge of the factory, 
and also provided the driving power necessary for success. Smith 
was somewhat lacking in initiative but he was good at figures, and 
proved an efficient financial and office manager.® Associates long 
remembered him at work in his office, wearing his hat pushed a 
little back on his head. 

According to a statement made by James S. Covell in 1890, the 
Smiths induced him to sell his general store at Utica and put $1,500 
into the new firm. For this he was given a one-sixth interest 
(although he understood the total amount paid in was no more than 
$3,800), on the ground that the business was already a going con- 
cern. Covell claimed that the firm made no money for three years, 
and at the end of the fourth year, when the tide had turned, he was 
frozen out. The resulting ill-feeling was intensified when Mrs. 
Smith obtained a considerable sum of money from her father’s estate, 
which Covell believed should have come to him.?® 

In 1868 Pingree sent for his brother Frank, then twenty years of 
age, who had just completed his apprenticeship to the shoemaker’s 
trade in Hopkinton, Massachusetts. Put in charge of the sole-leather 
department, Frank proved so successful that he was eventually given 
practical supervision over the entire manufacturing interests of the 
firm.11_ Seven years later, in December, 1875, John B. Howarth 
entered the firm as office boy under Smith. Howarth was then 
seventeen years of age, and had come west from his home in Granite- 
ville, Massachusetts, to seek his fortune. Exhibiting exceptional 
financial and executive abilities, he rose rapidly, succeeding Smith 


8Statement made to the author by Donald G. Howarth. 
®Account of Smith by Howarth, August 27, 1930. 

10Statement by Covell, Detroit Evening News, May 17, 1890. 
11Clarence Burton, The City of Detroit, 4:455 (Detroit, 1922). 
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as partner and office manager on the latter’s retirement in 1883.1? 
During these years Howarth and Smith maintained a close personal 
relationship. Smith was a genial man, never known to lose his tem- 
per or speak unkindly to anyone. “He was easy going in every way,” 
Howarth was to recall in later life, 
careful, considerate and at all times conservative. . . . His wife was some- 
what ambitious and inclined to be dominating, but I know that their 
home life was pleasant and congenial, for I spent much time with them. 
They lived modestly in a rented home, and I judge never spent more 
than $2,000 or $3,000 yearly, which amount in those times purchased 
much more of the necessities and comforts of life than it would now. 
They had a limited circle of friends, attended one of the leading churches 
regularly, were fond of the theatre, traveled little but greatly enjoyed 
card playing, especially old fashioned whist, as a social game. He was 
strictly opposed to the use of intoxicating liquors, almost fanatically so.1 

Frank Pingree and John Howarth eventually came to feel that 
the firm did not offer them sufficient prospect of advancement. In 
the summer of 1882, while on a vacation trip through the West, 
they conceived the idea of putting their combined capital into a 
small shoe factory which was for sale in St. Paul, Minnesota. That 
winter, having perfected their plans, they announced that they 
were resigning from the firm. Hazen Pingree was aghast at the 
prospect of losing his bright young executives; and he was doubtless 
greatly relieved when Smith, who complained of ill health, sug- 
gested that they remain as partners and buy out his interest. This 
was by no means a sudden decision on Smith’s part. Only Pingree’s 
strong influence had kept him chained to a desk for seventen years. 
“From his repeated remarks,” Howarth wrote, 
it was made plain that he aspired to retire from business and take life 
easy, spending his time traveling with his family and enjoying himself. 
. . » | remember he frequently used to say, in referring to his desire to 
retire and enjoy life, “no one who wished to spend the day fishing 
would keep on digging bait all day long just because the bait was 
plentiful.”14 

On May 1, 1883, having abandoned their plans to go into busi- 
ness for themselves, Frank Pingree and John Howarth joined with 
Hazen S. Pingree as owners of the firm of Pingree and Smith, the 

12Mitchell, Detroit in History and Commerce, 64. 


13Account of Smith by Howarth, August 27, 1930. 
14Account of Smith by Howarth, August 27, 1930. 
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old name being retained because of its widespread reputation. By 
then it was doing nearly a million dollars worth of business a year. 
Smith’s partnership, which he sold at book value, brought him 
$105,000, of which $25,000 was paid him in cash and the rest in 
notes payable in three years.!5 Thirteen years later, while hiding 
under still another alias in New York City, Smith wrote to Howarth: 

I see by the papers that the “Centre”! will be the next Governor of 
Michigan. Well, he is a hustler and no mistake, and deserves the place. 
Ask him if he remembers the 2 rooms in the Hawley Block where one 
girl did all the stitching, and he used to take orders for 3 prs glove calf 
3 high polish with New York top for the old woman with the dog. 
Strange that a business should increase from that to a total of nearly 
$1,000,000 a year and not a scratch of a pen between the partners until 
the final settlement, which was made, as you know John, without a word 
of trouble or disagreement. I do not believe there is a similar case on 
record. I am proud of the honors and positions he takes, for I feel that 
I had something to do with making the business a success, and feel 
personally interested in his achievements.17 

Upon his retirement Smith proceeded to build for himself and 
family an imposing brick mansion at 821 Woodward Avenue, near 
Canfield, at a cost of some $65,000, with another $10,000 spent on 
the furnishings. This was considered rather extravagant, although 
it was known that he had for some years past drawn $8,000 to $12,000 
per year from the firm while living in modest fashion. He was ex- 
tremely fond of baseball, and now began to travel with the Detroit 
National League Baseball Club to see the games. He bought some 
shares in it, which brought a good return to him, and he was presi- 
dent of the club from the fall of 1888 until it was disbanded a year 
later. Most of his other investments were less successful. He seemed 
lost now that the guiding hand of his old partner was removed, and 
he soon fell a prey to “designing men.” He became deeply involved 
in many ventures, most of them of a speculative nature. At the time 
of his disappearance in 1890 he was president of the Western Knit- 
ting Company, in which he held $18,500 worth of stock, while in 
debt to the company to the extent of $20,000. He also held stock 
said to have a face value of $150,000 in a company manufacturing 


15Statement by John B. Howarth in the Detroit Evening News, May 17, 
1890, in the Burton Scrap Book, volume 3, p. 3. 

16Hazen S. Pingree’s close associates called him the “Centre,” apparently a 
play on his middle name Senter. 

17$mith to Howarth, August 31, 1896. 
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the Shawhan electric motor and storage battery, but he was unable to 
dispose of it in order to pay his debts. He lost $40,000 in a fruit 
tonic company, and thousands more in other enterprises, including 
one which had a patent to manufacture a voting machine. Never- 
theless his reputation was so good, and he was so secretive about his 
activities, that few suspected how precarious his financial empire 
was; and he was able to borrow widely from banks as well as from 
various friends and acquaintances. 

Among those to whom he appealed for help was his old firm of 
Pingree and Smith. Ironically, this proved to be the immediate 
cause of his undoing. For some years the partners had advanced him 
small loans. Early in 1890 he requested a larger one which would 
bring his indebtedness to them up to $10,000. As security he offered 
a quit claim deed on his interest in his home, which already carried 
a mortgage of $25,000 in favor of the Peninsular Savings Bank. 
Although Mrs. Smith’s dower right of one-third was not affected, 
the deed was accepted as security to cover the loan. To prevent his 
numerous other creditors from becoming alarmed, Smith requested 
that the deed not be recorded for a few days, in which time he 
expected to dispose of his interest in the Shawhan Motor Company. 
But the deal for the sale of this stock fell through, and at Smith’s 
solicitation the date for recording the deed was several times ex- 
tended. On May 14, however, the manager of one of the large 
banks advised Howarth to be careful, as Smith “was ‘kiting’ his 
paper wherever he could float it”. For some months rumors had 
been circulating that Smith’s investments were practically worthless. 
Now, in the absence of his partners in the East, Howarth felt 
obliged to put the deed on file. 

Smith was much agitated when he was informed of this. He was 
aware that the news would result in his other creditors immediately 
presenting their claims, most of which were either unsecured or 
secured only by worthless pledges. The newspapers agreed not to 
publish it; but before the day was out it became known to Hubert 
H. Humphrey, the secretary and treasurer of the Western Knitting 
Company. Hurrying to the Smith home that evening he learned 
that the family had gone to play cards at the residence of Captain 
E. M. Peck, on the opposite side of Woodward Avenue. Humphrey 
walked across and asked to speak with Smith, and when the latter 
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appeared on the porch began to upbraid him for putting a quit claim 
deed on his house, which would ruin his financial standing. After 
some discussion Smith agreed to come to the Western Knitting 
Company early the next morning and make a full statement of his 
affairs, in which case Humphrey promised “to see him through.” As 
he departed Humphrey saw Smith standing bareheaded on the porch, 
looking down at the floor as though in deep thought. 

Smith did not go back into Captain Peck’s house, but walked 

across the road to get his overcoat and then went to the office of the 
Western Knitting Company, where he wrote out a short will be- 
queathing everything that might be left of his estate to his wife 
and two children. Again flight seemed the only answer to the 
desperate situation in which he found himself. Late that evening he 
was seen at the Grand Trunk station at the foot of Brush Street, 
where he bought a ticket for New York. There the trail ended; 
all efforts to find further trace of him were fruitless.18 Years later 
John Howarth learned from Smith that he had expected to leave 
on the midnight train. Howarth’s account reads: 
. . . but being there some little time before the train started, the night 
being rather warm and he in a more or less dazed mental condition, he 
did not wait in the station (naturally he did not wish to meet anyone 
who might know him), but on the river dock at the foot of Brush Street 
adjoining the station, where there was a cool breeze. While there a row 
boat pulled up and the occupants asked if he could direct them to a 
grocery store nearby as they wished to purchase supplies. This he did 
and on their return he inquired where they were going. They replied 
that they were bound on a sail boat for Buffalo. Asking them if they 
had room for a passenger they told him that it would probably be some 
two weeks or more before they would reach their destination, but if that 
was not objectionable they would be glad to have him accompany them. 
This, of course, suited his plans admirably. And so he was sailing 
through Lake Erie during the time that the Detroit police were trying to 
locate him.19 


When no trace of the fugitive could be found it was generally 
believed that he had committed suicide. A year later in Probate Court 
he was declared legally dead. His wife received enough from her 
dower right in the home to enable her to live quietly for the rest of 


18Detroit Evening News, May 17, 1890. Account of Smith by Howarth, 
August 27, 1930. 


19Account of Smith by Howarth, August 27, 1930. 
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her life. After the bank mortgage and the debt to Pingree and 
Smith was paid there was little left for the other creditors. Some 
of them, like James Vernor, lost substantial sums, but did not lose 
their faith in his inherent goodness. Many professed their willing- 
ness to stand back of him if he should return to Detroit. 

Three years passed before his friends heard anything to indicate 
that Smith was still alive. Then a letter, dated April 5, 1893, came 
to Lewis Bouton, a lawyer and judge living in Cortland, New York 
State.2° It was from his long-lost brother whom he had not seen 

nearly forty years. William wrote that he had been engaged in 
the mining business in South America for some years, and had 
recently come to New York from Callao, Peru. He wished to see his 
brother, but needed new clothes, which he was unable to buy be- 
cause he had fallen sick and used up all the money he had brought 
with him. Lewis Bouton sent the fifty dollars asked for, to the 
General Delivery address in Brooklyn given by William. During 
the next three weeks additional small sums were requested and sent. 
Then the communications ceased; William never came to Cortland, 
and his brother never again heard from him. 

Some of Smith’s old friends in Detroit now received letters from 
him asking for money to tide him over his temporary period of 
financial distress. Among these was Gilbert M. Holbrook, an em- 
ployee of the H. P. Baldwin Company, who sent small sums from 
time to time until he received an urgent request for $60, which 
Smith said he needed to redeem his return ticket to Peru from a 
pawnbroker. Holbrook went to Hazen S. Pingree, then mayor of 
Detroit, who gave him the money to send to Smith, with the prom- 
ise that he would send more if needed. The following August, 
Smith, now going by the name of Henry C. King, asked Pingree 
for $300. This, he wrote, would enable him to buy the few shares 
of stock necessary to give him and his partner in Peru control of the 
mine. It was the “chance of a lifetime,” Smith declared, and he 
filled his letter with much detail concerning world prices of gold 
and silver. Three months later he requested and received additional 
sums from both Holbrook and Pingree. On November 14 he wrote 
to thank them and to say goodbye; the ship was to sail that day. 


20These letters, and those referred to in the following account, are to be 
found in the John B. Howarth Papers. 
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The following spring Smith was again in New York, ostensibly on 
the business of his mine, but with the inevitable and urgent requests 
for money. His friends did not disappoint him, and on May 23, 
1894, he wrote confidently to Holbrook: “Now for the long journey 
to the Tropics and a year’s hard work. Steamer leaves tomorrow.” 
But before the year was out he was back in New York, writing Hol- 
brook a letter written on a strip of paper five inches wide and six 
feet long. This long letter was also a long story of the problems he 
and his partner Campbell had recently experienced. With success 
within their grasp revolution had broken out in Peru, during which 
their mining equipment and buildings had been destroyed. Smith 
had returned to New York to raise money, and was now worn out 
trying to find a job. He had finally found one, collecting weekly 
life insurance payments, but he needed $75 to put up for surety. He 
asked Holbrook to send the money to Henry C. King, in care of D. 
Scott, 522 Pearl Street. The addition of the name of Scott, another 
alias used by Smith, was a naive attempt to cover his trail. 

As the years passed the appeals for money continued. The jobs so 
confidently expected never quite materialized. His health was fail- 
ing, and he had long periods of serious illness. He needed money 
for food and clothes and the recurring passage to South America. 
Holbrook and Pingree and Howarth were unfailing in their response 
to the never-ending appeals. On July 18, 1895, Smith wrote to 
Howarth: “The Centre has been very generous and good to me’; 
and he asked for money to buy a ticket to Peru. Howarth sent 
$100 from the firm and charged it to “donations.” 

As usual, Smith did not stay long in South America, if indeed he 
had gone at all. On March 27, 1896, he wrote to Howarth from New 
York giving glowing reports of the richness of the mine and the 
rising price of silver. He said that he had returned to New York 
with a group of Englishmen who were negotiating to buy the mine. 
They were now in London to report to their company. In the mean- 
time he had fallen sick and had been forced to pawn his return 
ticket to Peru. He asked Howarth to telegraph him $45 so he could 
leave immediately. On the 30th he wrote to thank Howarth for 
the money; he was sailing at noon that day “with high hopes.” The 
following August he sent an urgent request for $100, with the ex- 
planation that he had been taken ill with a severe pain in his back 
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and kidneys. Howarth replied sympathetically, but was able to 
send only $50 because of the tight financial situation. He had talked 
to Pingree, who thought Smith should return to Detroit. A small 
farm could be bought for $1,000, which Mrs. Smith would supply, 
and it would afford a good living. Smith replied, probably with 
justice, that his health was too poor for farming, but he thought he 
could make a living at either bookkeeping or teaching. In the mean- 
time he was going back to Peru at once, and attempt to dispose of his 
mining interests. 

A memorandum by Governor Pingree shows that the firm had 
given Smith nearly one thousand dollars between the spring of 1893 
and the fall of 1896. But the patience of the partners was beginning 
to wear thin. On December 2, 1896, in answer to Howarth’s in- 
quiry as to his future plans, Smith wrote that he was going to Cort- 
land to see his brother; but he needed $15 to buy an overcoat. Ho- 
warth sent the money, but wrote in exasperation:?1 

Why keep up these delusions? We want to help you but can’t do it 
if you won’t be frank and help yourself. If you really intend going to 
your brother we are glad, for he will no doubt help you, but let us drop 
all these mining and other schemes and commence straight. The fact 
that we want to help you is evidenced by our sending money right along 
when we knew that the Peru mine had vanished and all that you were 
writing were fancies, but we knew you were right at heart and want to 
see you get straightened around if possible. Mrs. S[mith], Mr. V[ernor] 
and ourselves have talked matters over and hope you will make some 
evidence of your intentions and desire to start right again, and that is 
why I wrote about your plans. Be assured that we don’t want to intrude 


on your personal desires and arrangements, but your family and friends 
certainly deserve some consideration. 


But Smith was never able to bring himself to the point of facing 
his brother in Cortland, just as he was never able to face again his 
friends and family in Detroit. “You can see,” he wrote to Howarth 
on September 29, 1897, “that I cannot come back to Detroit at 
present, for I am too sensitive to the looks and actions that I would 
have to encounter.” Some months later Howarth visited Smith in 
New York and tried to induce him to go either to Cortland or to 
Detroit. Smith made promises, as he had done many times before, 


21Letter dated December 3, 1896. 
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but his fear of meeting old associates had become an obsession with 
him. “Since you were here,” he wrote to Howarth on March 9, 1898, 

I have been thinking very seriously of coming back to Detroit. There 
are a number of matters there in an unsettled state and it may be that 
some of my enemies might make trouble for me on account of them. I 
write to ask you confidentially if you have ever heard any threats of that 
kind made by any one. If I was a young man I would not care so much, 
but now I have a perfect horror of being mixed up in the toils of the 
law, and of course I would have no money to defend myself with. 
There are a few people there who would annoy me as much as possible 
unless their enmity has been softened by the lapse of years. 


Smith was now sixty-two years of age, and the signs of physical 
and mental deterioration were increasing. Early in 1899 he sug- 
gested to Howarth and his partners that they supply him with money 
for speculation in the stock market. He would buy stocks on mar- 
gin and take one-quarter of the profits for his efforts. “When men 
arrive at my age,” he explained, 
it is impossible to make much money by means of weekly or monthly 
wages. The best we can do is to live, and the end of the year finds us 
no further ahead than we were at the beginning. It is like trying to fill 


a barrel with a pint cup while the spigot is open. Such being the case 
the only way to get ahead is by some form of speculation. 


Howarth squelched this plan firmly and asked Smith if he had been 
gambling his money away. Smith denied that he was a gambler. “In 
my long life I have never bet on a horse race or any game of chance,” 
he wrote, “except that when we were young men together we used 
sometimes to play cards to see who would pay for tickets to the 
theatre or something like that.” There is evidence that he had done 
a good deal of card playing in the cheap hotels in the Bowery where 
he lived. Occasionally one of his old friends found him playing 
cards with the old men who frequented these places. They appar- 
ently suspected that the play was accompanied by betting. In the 
summer of 1900 Smith wrote to Howarth from the Mills Hotel: 
“This is a good place — quiet, orderly and clean. There is no card 
playing here now —that having been stopped about a year ago.” 
Two years later he found it necessary to explain again: “We play no 
more cards here, and I have not touched one for about 3 years. I 
play some Backgammon, Checkers, and Chess to pass away the 
time.” 
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By December, 1899, the partners had become tired of the constant 
appeals for money, which amounted to approximately $300 a year. 
They knew that Smith was also begging money from many other 
former business acquaintances, and they believed he must be wast- 
ing it in some way. He frequently complained of being ill, of nearly 
starving, of being unable to pay for his room, and of having no 
clothes. Pingree had sent him a trunk filled with his old clothes, 
and Howarth money for alterations; but his misfortunes and his 
appeals appeared endless. “Sometimes it seems as if Satan and all 
his imps were in league against me,” he wrote in March, 1899 to 
Pingree, “and at the time of the blizzard here I was knocked down 
and run over by a team.” Several times while wandering in a dazed 
state he was rescued from death in traffic by some friendly hand. 
Now and then he obtained brief jobs which involved his knowledge 
of bookkeeping. Sometimes he had high hopes of getting a position 
as a teacher, but this only meant that he had to call on his friends 
for money to buy clothes or pay railroad fare; and the position never 
materialized. It was always a crisis, a turning point in his life, after 
which he would never need to make another appeal for money. 
“And if I can only make this riffle I shall be, I hope, clear of the 
rocks and shoals for the rest of the voyage,” he wrote in May, 1899. 

The partners must have smiled wryly when, the following Novem- 
ber, after receiving another donation, Smith wrote to Howarth: 
“Your kindness is like the widow's bbl of meal in the Bible — it 
never gives out.” A month later they put their gifts to him on a 
new basis. They sent a check for $25 to the manager of the Mills 
Hotel, at Number 1 Bleeker Street, with the request that it be used 
to cover Smith’s room and board, at the rate of 25 cents a day for his 
room, and 15 cents for each meal. Additional checks were henceforth 
sent as needed. This system proved much more satisfactory, although 
it did not entirely halt the appeals. Smith sometimes sold his meal 
tickets at a discount, obtaining some cash at the cost of going 
hungry. 

On April 8, 1905, Smith died in a New York hospital, of a kidney 
disease from which he had long suffered. Hazen S. Pingree had 
died four years before, and it was John Howarth who arranged to 
have the body brought to Detroit and buried in Woodlawn ceme- 
tery. Only his immediate relatives and a very few others were 
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present at the funeral. Once again the Detroit newspapers head- 
lined the story of his disappearance in 1890, with startling new 
material now made public for the first time.22. Mrs. Smith admitted 
that she had corresponded with her husband for a time, but not of 
recent years. 

My heart was broken long ago,” she told a reporter, “but this notoriety 
is killing me. I couldn’t even bear to have a picture of him about me; 
I didn’t wish any reminder. It has been so cruel, so humiliating, so 
utterly sad. 

Lewis Bouton wrote to Howarth thanking him for what he had 
done for his brother. “The case of my brother is one which the 
ordinary rules of conduct fail to explain,” he said. 

My father used to say that the trouble with William was that he 
lacked natural affection. We were boys together; he two years older 
than I and we were always on good terms, and it seems singular in the 
extreme the course he has pursued. 

John Howarth had only kindly words for his old employer, who 
had given him a start which led by his own efforts and ability 
to wealth and prestige. “Because of his aid in establishing this 
business,” he wrote to Bouton, 
and on account of the friendship we all bore to him, it was a pleasure 
to be able to help see that his declining years were not harassed by fear of 
extreme want. I firmly believe that he was completely content in his 
seclusion—such was the condition of his broken spirit. He was, as you 
say, of a peculiar temperament, but we certainly could not ask for a 
more congenial companion or a more upright, conscientious business- 
man than he proved to be during his 17 years connection with this 
business, from 1866 to 1883. We shall always hold him in high esteem, 
remembering him as he was during the period he was with us.8 
It was a fitting epitaph for a man who had many admirable quali- 
ties, and who as Pingree’s partner had apparently overcome the 
fatal defect of character which was eventually to cause his ruin and 
disgrace. Historically, his story would probably not merit being 
rescued from oblivion, had he not been associated with the man who 
was to become Michigan’s great reforming governor. He was 
proud of this association, and felt that he had in some measure con- 
tributed not only to the success of the firm of Pingree and Smith, 
but indirectly to the success of Pingree as a political figure. 


22See newspaper clippings in Burton Scrap Book, volume 11, 50-54. 
23]_etter dated April 24, 1905. 














Michigan Female Seminary 
Carolyn Crossley Smith 


Ir Was on December 9, 1856, that an impressive looking group 
of men gathered about the table, the lamplight flickering across their 
intent faces, came to an important decision. Their meeting place 
was the Presbyterian church in the small village of Kalamazoo. They 
were churchmen from all parts of the country who had been chosen 
as delegates to this meeting. Earlier in the day the meeting had 
been opened by Rev. Alfred Bryant of Niles. After routine business 
had been disposed of, the delegates settled down to discuss the main 
proposal of the meeting, advanced by Rev. William S. Huggins of 
Kalamazoo, which was to found a female seminary to be sponsored 
by the Presbyterian church. Addresses were made in favor of the 
movement by such well-known persons in church affairs as Rev. 
John J. Slocum of Michigan, Dr. Luther Humphrey of Massa- 
chusetts, the Reverend Mr. Mead of Detroit, and several others. 
The response to the proposal and to the succeeding speeches was 
one of enthusiastic agreement. The delegates were of the united 
opinion that the plan should be carried out as soon as possible. In 
fact the only real issue that rent their complete accord was that of 
the location of the school, as several towns wished to become its 
home. But in the end, it was decided that the village of Kalamazoo, 
where the meeting was being held, should have the new school. The 
meeting ended; the Michigan Female Seminary was born. 
Officials were selected to organize the school, and men were 
chosen to serve on the board of directors. It would be up to the board 
of directors to find a building site in Kalamazoo so that construction 
could be started as quickly as possible. It was not an easy task to 
select a site for the school, but finally the directors settled upon a 
thirty-one acre tract of land, covered with giant oak trees, on the 
east side of the Kalamazoo River, on Gull Road. “It was a fine 
and commanding location on the slopes and uplands of the bluff 


1For short biography see, “Death of a pioneer Clergyman,” in Michigan 
Historical Collections, 4:263 CLansing, 1883). 
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which gradually fell away to the river valley.”? The Kalamazoo 
Gazette of December 12, 1856, recorded that “no investment can be 
made that will so adorn our beautiful town or benefit its inhabitants 
as that which shall erect in our midst a second Mount Holyoke 
school.” 

This reference to a second Mount Holyoke was because it had 
been decided that the school was to be similar to the Mount 
Holyoke school in the East and to be conducted by much the same - 
methods. It was widely known throughout the area in later years 
as the “Mount Holyoke” Seminary. 

As soon as the site had been selected, plans went ahead for the 
building which was to be erected. On October 9, 1857, the Gazette 
announced that the building contract had been let to the Chicago 
firm of James C. Prince for a cost of $67,889. The executive commit- 
tee, composed of John J. Slocum, Hezekiah G. Wells, Frederick W. 
Curtenius, Hiram Arnold, and James Taylor, all prominent men of 
the area, was to supply the brick, stone, slating, and iron to be used. 

The plans for the school were drawn by Bayles and Coleman, a 
Chicago firm of architects. It is interesting to note that both the 
architects and builders were obtained in Chicago, as if the local 
firms were not of sufficient importance to be trusted with such an 
important undertaking. The original plans called for the construc- 
tion of an immense three-story brick building 219 by 140 feet, to 
be shaped in the form of a Latin cross. In addition to the three 
stories there were to be basement and attic floors. The style of both 
the large main building and the two wings was to be Norman. Ac- 
cording to these plans, the building would accommodate three 
hundred pupils and twenty teachers. 

On October 27, 1857, a great event in the history of the school 
took place—the laying of the cornerstone. There was a good-sized 
crowd on hand at the exercises, which were opened by the Reverend 
Mr. Slocum, founder of the enterprise, and who, through personal 
contribution and solicitation, had secured sufficient money to build 
the school. An Englishman, he died in 1870. without friends or 
relatives in this country, little recognized even by the school he had 
helped to bring into being. The Gazette stated: 


*From a speech given by Mrs. John den Bleyker reported in the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, June 26, 1930. 
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In addition to the large voluntary subscription for the school, architects, 
engravers and publishers offered to assist in the different departments 
of their business without charge. The Chicago architects [gave] 
$1,000 toward the new school . . . . The beautiful architectural design 
[was] to be engraved by Ed Mendel and the circular of the building 
management [was to be] printed by that prince of good printers, S. P. 
Rounds of Chicago." 

Slocum told of the plans and purposes of the school in a speech. 
Then a hymn, written especially for the event by Mrs. Curtis W. 
Hall, wife of a local insurance agent, who was very much interested 
in the school, was sung by the Kalamazoo Glee Club. After this the 
great white marble block, which was to be the cornerstone, was 
swung into place by Charles E. Stuart,* who accompanied the 
action with a rousing speech. The block was donated to the school 
by a stranger from Chicago, who was ever to remain anonymous. 
The proceedings were closed by the Reverend Joseph B. Bittinger 
of Cleveland who spoke on the character of Mary Lyon, the founder 
of Mount Holyoke, as a Christian instructor of young ladies. The 
school was to be based on her teachings. 

The Gazette was ecstatic over the whole affair. It reported that 
Tuesday last was the opening of a new and important era in the history 
of our already notable village. On that day was laid the foundation 
corner stone of one of the noblest edifices ever erected in a civilized 
country.° 

In addition to the important people who did attend the cere- 
mony, two others, Kinsley S. Bingham, Governor of the state, and 
Zachariah Chandler, a Whig politician, had accepted invitations, 
but neither showed up. A few days later, Bingham sent a letter 
of apology which was duly printed in the Gazette and which ex- 
plained that he had been summoned as a witness in court just as 
he was starting for Kalamazoo. Of the reason for Chandler's derelic- 
tion, there is no record. 

Although the beginnings of the seminary were truly auspicious, 
its progress soon became almost hopelessly mired. The Gazette of 
January 8, 1858, reported that “the stringency of the times was hold- 


*Kalamazoo Gazette, October 9, 1857. 

“Anne K. McCain, “Charles E. Stuart of Kalamazoo,” in Michigan History, 
44:324-35 (September, 1960). 

*Kalamazoo Gazette, October 30, 1857. 
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ing up, to some extent, the progress of construction.”* This was a 
reference to a slight depression which was occurring at the time. But 
in spite of this, the work of construction went slowly forward until 
1860 when work finally ceased altogether and no further advances 
were made until after the conclusion of the Civil War. It was 1866 
when things were again underway. At this time the Reverend 
John Covert was appointed to take charge of the seminary, and a 
prominent citizen, Luther H. Trask, was made business manager. 
The original ambitious plans were not adhered to for only the main 
building was completed at this time. 

As soon as the building was ready for occupancy in 1867, Miss 
Jeanette Fisher, the first principal, arrived to take charge. With her 
came a staff of teachers, and the first graduating class, all from 
Lake Erie Seminary in Painsville, Ohio. There were fifty-six stu- 
dents and about six teachers. Miss Fisher was a graduate of the 
original Holyoke in Massachusetts and so were most of the staff. 
“What fine women they were, staunch, steady, true, such splendid 
examples to be leaders of young women,” wrote one lady who knew 
them.’ Of Miss Fisher herself, another lady, whose father, Curtis W. 
Hall, had been the one to go East and obtain Miss Fisher as principal, 
wrote: 

She was in every way, the finest, most highminded woman I ever met. 
As an instance of her consecrated work and loyalty to the interests of the 
seminary she steadily refused to accept any increase to her salary, which 


was but $500. Her aim was to send out Christian as well as educated 
women as graduates, and there were few failures.* 


In those early days almost all of the girls’ rooms were on the top 
floor, and this was before the elevator was installed. Classrooms 
were on the lower floors. Of the first twelve years, during which 
time she was principal, Miss Fisher later wrote some reminiscences. 
She said that science especially was a subject for both learning and 
entertainment. A favorite occupation was scouring the surrounding 
wooded areas for specimens to be examined under the biology micro- 
scope. In chemistry, the usual work of lecture and laboratory was 


*Kalamazoo Gazette, January 8, 1858. 

"Letter from Mrs. Travis of Plainwell to Miss Cora Roberts, February 15, 
1928, in the Kalamazoo Public Library. 

*Letter from Mrs. Rose Hall Stanley to Miss Jeanne Griffin, October 21, 
1926, in the Kalamazoo Public Library. 
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supplemented by frequent lectures given by visiting professors. And 
anatomy was studied with the aid of a skeleton to which the name 
of Sally had been attached. 

As for a library, important in any school, there was, at first, little 
besides the main core of a copy of Webster's “Unabridged” and 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia. But around this nucleus a library was 
growing, thanks to the efforts of many friends of the school. The 
firm of Roberts and Hillhouse, booksellers and stationers, made 
frequent contributions; and Dr. Homer O. Hitchcock, Kalamazoo 
physician in attendance at the seminary, pledged his fees to the 
enlargement of the library. In later years a reading room was added, 
which contained such well-known publications as the Forum, the 
Century, Harper’s Magazine, the Atlantic, and the Popular Science 
Monthly. 

Another function of the early seminary, in addition to academic 
training, was that of domestic training. The girls spent an hour a 
day doing the necessary housework with the teachers planning and 
superintending their duties. 

While their lives were mostly spent at the seminary, the girls 
had some contact with the town. The Gazette mertioned the young 
ladies from “Mount Holyoke” who, every Sunday, marched to church 
in double line down Main Street. They were the object of the eyes 
of all the town young people: the boys looking for a pretty face, 
the girls noting the latest fashion in the gowns of the seminary girls. 

In June, 1871, a fair was held in the Union Hall in Kalamazoo 
with the purpose of making money to aid in the completion of the 
seminary buildings. Admission to this fair was placed at fifteen 
cents and exhibits were shown and articles sold. Another induce- 
ment to prospective patrons was in the promise of “agreeable” re- 
freshments which were to be served. The next week, in the Gazette, 
there was an article indicating that the fair had been a resounding 
success and had secured about $1000 to be donated to the school. 

The fruits of the money gained from this fair and from other 
donations were to be seen in the new south wing which was erected 
in 1874. This wing was a two-story wooden building which greatly 
enlarged the capacity of the school. At this time also, “the big 
chapel was partitioned making the library and reading room, and 
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all was carpeted with beautiful red and brown carpet.”® It was 
noted that this carpet cost more than $500 for five hundred yards. 

The twelve years regime of Miss Fisher as principal started the 
school on a firm basis. When she left to marry a gentleman of the 
area named Moore, attendance was increasing steadily and so were 
funds for completing the original buildings. During the eighties 
and nineties things continued on the basis of the way they had 
been originated under Miss Fisher. The faculty was always of the 
very highest standard. The ten women who succeeded Miss Fisher 
continued her fine work. It was stated that the main objective of 
the school, “kept constantly in view, was to send into the world 
young women with sound bodies, trained minds and well rounded 
characters, strong in Christian faith and life.”4° There was to be 
no hint of a finishing school atmosphere, but instead an excellent 
college preparation. 

By 1880 the value of the seminary property was considered to be 
about $65,000, while the number of pupils which could be accom- 
modated was about one hundred. But the ever-growing size of the 
student body, girls were coming from all over. Michigan and even 
from other states, necessitated the finding of more space. In 1884 
William Dodge gave $40,000 as the nucleus of a fund for a new 
building. A temporary, two-story annex was built in 1887 but it 
was no longer needed when Dodge Hall was opened for use in 1892. 
Dodge Hall was three stories tall and housed the music rooms, a 
gymnasium, cooking class, and family recreation room, while the 
upper stories were used for student rooms. The family room was 
the attractive gathering spot for students and teachers during their 
free hours, and was furnished by the ladies of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Kalamazoo. Dodge Hall contained an elevator and 
other “modern” conveniences. By 1897, the catalogue announced 
proudly that the building contained a passenger elevator, fire es- 
capes, soft water on every floor, steam heat, and electricity. There 
was also the notation that while the buildings were warm in winter, 
in summer the windows caught “every summer breeze.” 

By this time the school was a landmark to the citizens of Kalama- 


oe Leaves, Michigan Female Seminary, 1902, in the Kalamazoo Public 
ibrary. 
Catalogue, Michigan Female Seminary, 1887-88. 
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zoo and the surrounding area. It stood on a broad tableland at the 
top of a hill and surveyed the neighborhood below it with the dis- 
dain of a feudal castle. The main building was of red brick with 
long, arched windows, and stone trimmings. Attached, and to the 
right, was Dodge Hall and a three-story tower with a cone-shaped 
roof which joined an archway. On the south side was a wide porch 
which rambled part way around the east side of the building. Broad, 
well-kept driveways roamed up the hill and around the buildings 
on either side. “It was truly an academic spot. A spirit of old classic 
mythology seemed to pervade the place,” with a druid or Pan hidden 
behind every oak tree. 

In order to enter the seminary, girls were to be at least fifteen 
years of age and in good health. Certificates showing good scholar- 
ship and deportment were required from the school previously at- 
tended. Candidates for admission were also required to pass exam- 
inations in English grammar, geography, and mathematics. At first 
the aim of the seminary was to give a high school education, but 
later two years of courses equivalent to those of college were added, 
and from that point the emphasis was put on the last two high 
school years and the first two of college. After 1890, graduates 
were admitted to the University of Michigan with a full two years 
of credit. They could enter such colleges as Wellesley without an 
entrance examination. 

The course of study at the seminary was a rigid one, covering 
a four-year period. The school year was divided into three terms 
and while some courses were studied during the entire year, others 
extended over only one or two terms. The required courses for the 
first year were geometry (three terms), history of Greece and Rome, 
physiology, and botany (each one term). For the second year the 
girls studied chemistry, constitutional history of the United States 
(each one term), physics, and history of England (each two terms). 
During the third year there was American literature, trigonometry, 
geology, astronomy (each one term), and history of literature (two 
terms). The final year consisted of English literature (two terms), 
psychology, ethics, evidences of Christianity, and history of art (each 
one term). In addition to these, English composition and Bible 


“Speech of Mrs. John den Bleyker reported in the Kalamazoo Gazette, 
June 26, 1930. 
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study were required of every student during the entire course. There 
were also four years of electives in English, French, German, Latin, 
or Greek. All students were to take the course in order as outlined 
by the principal. 

Occasionally, lectures were delivered on domestic economy, while 
some practical instruction in cooking was held in small classes. If 
enough girls wanted it, a class in bookkeeping, stenography, and 
typing was taught. There were several classes in music, both vocal 
and instrumental; and in art, such as china painting. Twice a 
year a statement was issued by the seminary in regard to the condi- 
tion of the student’s work and her general progress in every direc- 
tion. “Every effort [was] made to instruct the students in nice ways 
of doing things, and to instill that refinement of feeling about one’s 
personal surroundings that marks a lady.”?? 

All students at the seminary were boarding students except a few 
day students who lived in Kalamazoo. To the boarding students 
the catalogue issued a list of general directives. Each was to bring 
towels, napkins, sheets, pillowcases, blankets, a bedspread, a laundry- 
bag, and a teaspoon (to be used in the girl’s room). As to a ward- 
robe, the girls were advised to bring strong walking shoes, warm 
wraps, and simple dresses. It was emphasized that there was “no 
need for an elaborate wardrobe or showy or expensive jewelry.”!% 

Each girl needed a special gym dress which was made of navy 
blue flannel and consisted of a long-sleeved blouse and a short, full 
skirt worn with heavy stockings and tennis shoes. There were 
many outdoor sports such as croquet, golf, and lawn tennis; and in 
winter, coasting and tobogganing. There were team sports, too, and 
both participants and viewers were enthusiastic. The school yell 
was Hobble Gobble, Razzle Dazzle, Sis Boom Bah—Michigan 
Seminary, Rah! Rah! Rah! In the opinion of most, basketball was 
the most popular sport, although baseball, which was just making 
an appearance, was the favorite of some. 

The catalogue included a long list of rules and regulations by 
which the girls were to abide. One of these had to do with food 
and was directed more at relatives and friends than at the girls. 
It stated that “the seminary makes ample provision of excellent 


“Catalogue, Michigan Female Seminary, 1897-98. 
*Catalogue, Michigan Female Seminary, 1897-98. 
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food, properly prepared and nicely served, so that parents and 
friends are requested not to send boxes of food or confectionery.”!* 
The students and faculty ate together in a dining room at large 
tables with one faculty member presiding at each. Once a month 
the girls changed tables so as to get the benefit of different table 
companions and to make a better acquaintance with each of the 
faculty members.?® 

Exercise was required daily in gym except when a note by a 
physician furnished an excuse. In case of illness a doctor would be 
summoned if it were considered necessary. Otherwise, every stu- 
dent was expected to participate. One could be excused from the 
daily outdoor exercise by the prinicpal. This outdoor exercise time 
could be spent at croquet, tennis, golf, coasting, driving, or walking. 

After 1892, a student association was formed to which all the 
girls belonged. This association held regular meetings and issued 
a paper which was called Oak Leaves and was often illustrated in 
the school colors of blue and gold. After ten years the association 
was reorganized and became purely social and intellectual. A meet- 
ing was held every Friday night in the family room at which time 
a short program was given by some of the members. With the 
adjournment of the meeting the girls met in the parlor for cards 
and refreshments. 

Because the school was church-related, emphasis was placed on 
the religious life of the students. Attendance at church on every 
Sunday morning was required unless an excuse was issued by the 
principal. This excuse does not seem to have been too difficult to 
obtain, as evidenced by a notation in the school’s Oak Leaves which 
told of a gala junior dinner for seniors and concluded with the 
words, “most of these ‘diners’ were unable to attend church the 
next morning.” Unless the parent expressed a special desire that 
the child be exposed to the Episcopal form of service, all girls, 
regardless of religion, attended the Presbyterian church. Besides the 
weekly attendance of church in town, there were daily religious 
services held in the chapel at the seminary, at which attendance was 
required. There was also an hour of Bible study together on the 


“Catalogue, Michigan Female Seminary, 1901-2. 


Interview May, 1956, with Mrs. H. Clair Jackson of Kalamazoo. 
"Oak Leaves, January-February, 1896. 
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“Sabbath evening.” In the later years of the seminary there was a 
special meeting held each Thursday evening which was addressed 
by the president.27 

In the seminary catalogue there was a brief section which had to do 
with calling. This stated that “on Friday evening, pupils, at the 
discretion of the principal, may receive callers whose names have 
been submitted by the parents or who have been properly intro- 
duced.”!8 There is a story of one young man of the village, looked 
upon unfavorably by the faculty head, who tried to make friends 
‘with her and at the same time pay a call upon one of the girls. 
The expensive box he sent to the lady was accepted with thanks, 
but he was then informed that he need never set foot again within 
the seminary grounds. Needless to say, he could not even make the 
proposed call. So it seems that it was at times rather difficult to 
gain the permission of the principal to receive a certain caller. 

Rules in regard to visiting in the village were very strict during 
most of the years in the seminary. They were only lifted slightly 
during the last few years of the school, and probably only because 
of the multiple demands of parents. The catalogue stated that “at 
the request of parents, pupils will be allowed to call upon friends 
in the city on Monday afternoon, not oftener than once a month, 
and to spend Sunday with friends once during the term.”?® 

Students were allowed to “visit appropriate places of amusement 
under proper chaperonage.”*° They were allowed under no circum- 
stances to leave the school grounds without a chaperone. During 
their walks they were allowed to go no farther west (toward town) 
than the Gull Street bridge, a distance of two or three blocks. But 
in the other direction they were allowed to walk out quite far into 
the country. “Many excursions [were] made after dinner to the 
soda water fountain down town, with some long-suffering teacher 
as chaperone.”*! It was up to the girls who went to split among 
them the cost of the chaperone’s ticket or refreshments. They often 
attended events in the village such as plays, musicals, and lectures. 
Several of the girls considered it a great privilege to attend a meeting 


"Interview May, 1956, with Mrs. Effie Waters of Kalamazoo. 
*%Catalogue, 1901-2. 

*Catalogue, 1901-2. 

Catalogue, 1901-2. 

"Oak Leaves, May-June, 1895. 
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of the Ladies’ Library Club. A paper on “American Humorists,” by 
Miss Thomas, was the attraction of [one] afternoon.” 


During their recreation hours in the afternoons the girls were often 
allowed to go down town. On several occasions these expeditions 
were made with the object of buying odds and ends for parties or 
jokes. The German teacher, Miss van Benschoten, was notorious 
for her dislike of perfume of any kind in any place. So one day some 
of the girls purchased several bottles of cheap perfume which they 
sprinkled all over that lady’s room. She was a trifle upset.?8 
Practical jokes of this sort were common in the otherwise strict 


seminary atmosphere. Many episodes of this nature were reported. 
One 


night the teachers were awakened by a terrible noise coming from the 
gymnasium. On investigation they discovered about eighteen young 
ladies arrayed for battle with pillows. The young ladies were con- 
sequently restricted from the gymnasium for several evenings.” 


Various organizations held parties which proved of considerable 
diversion. One such was held by the German club. “Blowing soap 
bubbles was the entertainment, and it furnished much amusement. 
Chocolate, wafers, salted peanuts, and lemons served in Wellesley 
style, were the refreshments.”?5 

At 9:30 al. lights were supposed to be out for the night and all 
girls in bed so that they would be wide-awake at 7:00 in the morning 
when they were supposed to rise. But there are several hints that 
things were not always completely silent after the lights were out. 
One item said that 
“Paradise Alley” is gaining in popularity since the Misses Raff, Miller, 
and Sturgis have taken up their abode in that vicinity. This alley 


is not only popular among the girls but the teachers also have been 
frequenting it, especially after the light bell.” 


The term Paradise Alley refers to the name given to a corridor by 
the girls who inhabited it. Another corridor was entitled “Midway” 
by a group of girls “not wishing to be outdone.” 

Another favorite amusement after dark took place when the boys 

22Qak Leaves, November-December, 1895. 

*Interview April, 1956, with Mrs. Hazel Geary of Kalamazoo. 

“Oak Leaves, September-October, 1895. 


®Oak Leaves, March-April, 1896. 
*OQak Leaves, January-February, 1896. 
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from the town gathered together to serenade the young ladies. After 
dark they clambered up the hill to take their places beneath the 
oaks. Then they delivered a number of tender songs to their en- 
thralled listeners, who leaned out of upper windows until the older 
ladies of the faculty chased the singers away. Sometimes they were 
allowed to finish the program and when they did it was always with 
“Good Night, Ladies.” 

In regard to the spending money which was allowed the girls 
by their parents, the school recommended that only a limited amount 
be allowed weekly or monthly. It also suggested that the girls be 
required to account for how this money was spent. Officials believed 
that girls had more spending money at school than was necessary. 

The catalogue for 1906 had a notation to the effect that 

parents and guardians who place pupils here are understood to accept 
conditions as defined in the catalogue, and to submit to the action of the 
faculty in matters of discipline, even if it is considered necessary to 
request the removal of any pupil.” 
There is no indication as to what occasioned this paragraph, but it 
does not appear fn any earlier catalogues. It followed a usual item 
which stated that special requests must come directly from parents, 
not delivered through the pupil. 

Most of the running expenses for the seminary came from contri- 
butions from Presbyterian churches around the state. It had no 
endowment or scholarships. The only assistance made to students 
was in a special rate offered to daughters of Christian ministers and 
missionaries and a small aid fund of $50 a year. In 1906 the sup- 
port of the church was withdrawn and the board of trustees found 
itself suddenly in the awkward position of not having sufficient 
funds to continue. At the end of the school year in 1907 the doors 
were closed for good. 

Every year had been showing more and more red ink on the 
books. Tuition had risen steadily since the beginning of the school. 
In the beginning, board and tuition for the school year had been 
$160. Just before the depression in 1873, the rates were raised to 
$175. There were no more increases until 1887 when the price 
became $200. By 1894 it was up to $250 for the year. During the 
last year tuition was raised 20 per cent, but this resulted only in a 


"Catalogue, 1906-7. 
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great loss of attendance. It was said at this time around the town 
that the president was charging a different tuition to each student, 
asking the highest amount that he thought the student could afford 
to pay.”® During the last year there was less than fifty enrolled, a 
number that was far less than that of the first year. The average 
number of students had varied between sixty and one hundred. 

The first and only president of the school was Dr. John Gray, a 
Canadian, who had come to Kalamazoo in 1893 as minister to the 
First Presbyterian Church. That same year he had received the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity from the new Presbyterian 
college at Alma. In 1900 he resigned from the church to become 
the president of the seminary. Although no one knew it then, the 
school had seen the last of its good days with the close of the eighteen 
hundreds. But the school officials did know that it was declining 
somewhat and had decided that a president who would devote his 
full time to the school might pull it out of its stump. So they chose 
Gray, who was a determined, rather pompous, typically British-look- 
ing man, to reorganize the school in order to increase its efficiency in 
the practical education of the young ladies.?® 

But the efforts of Dr. Gray were to no avail. On May 10, 1907, 
the decision to abandon the seminary at the close of that school 
year was made at the home of Mrs. Hannah Cornell. But optimis- 
tically, at the next meeting, on June 12, although hope had almost 
been given up, the officers were re-elected: Dr. John Gray, president; 
Dr. James T. Upjohn, vice president; Dr. Henry W. Gelston, clerk; 
and Alfred W. Brownell, treasurer. The chairman, Alfred B. 
Connable, was the only one who did not accept re-election. After 
the trustees gave up trying to save the school, the alumnae made 
an attempt. They proposed to raise $15,000 to keep it going, but 
this idea never passed the planning stage. 

The most important reason for the failure of the school was the 
withdrawal of support by the Presbyterian church. This was caused 
in large part by the organization of Alma College, a co-educational 
institution, a type of school which was then becoming popular. 
Another blow to the seminary was the organization in Kalamazoo 
in 1904 of Western State Normal. This school drew a number of 


*T_etter from Mrs. Isabella Van Halst April, 1956. 
“Interview May, 1956, with Mrs. Effie Waters. 
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students from the seminary. Some people said that the location of 
the school had something to do with its failure. By 1900 it was 
evident that the east side of the river was not the best section of 
town and people visiting the seminary did not get a favorable im- 
pression of the neighborhood, especially in rainy times when the 
area was often flooded.2® “Some of the alumnae [ascribed] the 
failure of the institution to the poor management of the president, 
Dr. Gray. . . . He was a scholarly man, but a poor administrator.”*4 

When it was certain that, despite many valiant attempts, nothing 
could be done to save the school, the officials sold the property to 
Oscar M. Allen, founder of the Globe Casket Company, for a sum 
of from $25,000 to $30,000. This money was used to pay expenses 
and debts. Although it was believed at the time that Mr. Allen 
had ideas for making some use of the property, he died before he 
carried out any plans. In 1921 the place was almost sold to priests 
of the community of St. Basil by the estate for a price of about 
$80,000. A St. Basil college was to have been established, but 
before the final papers were signed, the sale fell through. 

In an attempt to make some use of the property, the Allen heirs 
rented apartments in the former seminary buildings, which were 
now called by residents of the neighborhood “The Tenement”. By 
1927 the place had fallen into partial ruin, with little remaining 
of its former glory. Weeds and tangled vines and bushes had en- 
croached on the once well-kept lawns. The windows were cracked 
and broken, the porches fallen and rotting, the paint peeling. Five 
families inhabited the musty interior, where the plaster had long 
since tumbled down and the paper hung in tatters from the walls. 
The “spacious halls once decorated in the. best of taste [were] 
cluttered with cane fishing poles, wash boilers, wash boards, wringers, 
heating and cooking stoves, etc.”3? 

Soon after this the buildings were torn down, and the property 
left as it is now—vacant except for trees and weeds, a few broken 
bricks missed by the wrecking crew, a faint trace of the once broad 
and sweeping drive—almost as if there had never been such a place 
as the Michigan Female Seminary. 


*T etter from Mrs. Isabella Van Halst April, 1956. 

“Letter from Miss Jeanne Griffin to Dr. Thomas Woody, December 7, 1926, 
in the Kalamazoo Public Library. 

"Kalamazoo Gazette, September 19, 1927. 
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Over a decade ago the Michigan Historical Commission began 
its program of awarding centennial farm markers and certificates to 
those whose farms had been in the same family for one hundred 
years or more. During 1960, 144 centennial farms have been added 
to the list to bring the total to 1501. Michigan farmers who re- 
ceived farm centennial certificates, together with the township in 
which they live, their relationship to the original owner, and the 
date of acquisition of the farm are as follows: 


ALLEGAN COUNTY 
Kincaid, Robert G. Trowbridge. Great-grandson. 1858. 
Sutter, Etta M. Salem. Granddaughter. 1856, 
Ten Cate, Joe. Fillmore. Grandson. 1857. 
Zoerman, Arthur and Ella. Fillmore. Grandson. 1857. 


BARRY COUNTY 

Brodbeck, Carl A. Woodland. Grandson. 1860. 

Durkee, Fred W. Carlton. Grandson. 1855. 

Hammond, Thomas W. Irving. Nephew. 1855. 

Johnston, Herbert R. and Ruth G. Woodland. Granddaughter. 
1854. 

Meade, Kenneth A. Castleton. Great-grandson. 1839. 

Otto, David H. and D. Lorraine. Thornapple. Great-grandson. 
1847, 


BAY COUNTY 

Beane, Wray and Selma. Frankenlust. Granddaughter. 1852. 

Herbolsheimer, Dorathea. Frankenlust. Great-granddaughter-in- 
law. 1854. 

Lutz, Norman and Alma. Frankenlust. Grandson. 1853. 

Lutz, Oscar and Sophia. Frankenlust. Grandson. 1853. 

Pfeiffer, Edward. Frankenlust. Son-in-law. 1854. 

Rueger, Frederick, and George and Lorna. Frankenlust. Grand- 
son, and great-grandchildren. 1854. 

Schmidt, Walter G. Frankenlust. Great-grandson. 1855. 

Schwab, Theodore and Leona. Frankenlust. Great-granddaugh- 
ter. 1852. 

Steinbauer, Erwin and Florence. Frankenlust. Great-grandson. 
1850. 

Weiss, Alice M. Frankenlust. Granddaughter-in-law. 1851. 

Weiss, George and Bertha K. Frankenlust. Grandson. 1859. 
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BERRIEN COUNTY 
Akright, Henry, Jr. Sodus. Grandson. 1855. 
Benson, Carl and Ella. Galien. Granddaughter. 1858. 
Buckman, William R. Sodus. Great-grandson. 1850. 
McCarthy, Marian. Niles. Grandniece. 1857. 
Slipper, Nevada; Jones, Maude; Detrick, Grace; McLain, Blanche. 
Berrien. CGranddaughters. 1854. 
Stump, John A. Sodus. Great-grandson. 1848. 
Versaw, Lloyd M. Sodus. Grandson. 1855. 
Wycoff, Lulu. Sodus. Granddaughter. 1838. 


BRANCH COUNTY 
Armstrong, Ben. Ovid. Grandson. 1844. 
Canfield, Grace M. Algansee. CGreat-granddaughter. 1838. 
Holt, Ernestine James. Matteson. Great-granddaughter. 1849. 
CALHOUN COUNTY 
Allen, Vivian L. Athens. Great-granddaughter. 1860. 
Esch, John L. Burlington. Grandson. 1856. 
Minges, Laura A. Battle Creek. Daughter-in-law. 1852. 
Shumway, Carl. Tekonsha. Great-grandson. 1853. 


Thunder, Albert and Lillian C. Fredonia. Great-grandson. 
1848. 


Wetherbee, W. G. and Clara. Clarendon. Granddaughter. 
1848. 

CASS COUNTY 
Alexander, French H. Penn. Son. 1856. 
Bradfield, Rex and Lois. Silver Creek. Grandson. 1837. 
Brosnan, Daniel, Sr. Silver Creek. Grandson. 1851. 
Curran, Richard and Ina. Silver Creek. Grandson. 1853. 
Hunter, Mary E. and family. Wayne. Great-grandniece. 1842. 
Kephart, Donald B. LaGrange. Great-grandson. 1855. 


Kidman, George and Janet. LaGrange. Great-granddaughter. 
1833. 


Morris, Lyle E. and Mabel S. Penn. Great-grandson. 1842. 


Springsteen, Levi and Glennie. LaGrange. Great-grandnephew. 
1837. 


Springsteen, Otto C. and Helene. LaGrange. Great-grand- 
nephew. 1837. 


Trowbridge, Hazel; and Sprague, Rosemary. Silver Creek. Great- 
granddaughters. 1836. 


CHARLEVOIX COUNTY 
Bonner, Patrick and Rose. Peaine. Son. 1857. 
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CLINTON COUNTY 
Beckwith, R. Lloyd. Victor. Grandson. 1859. 
Perkins, Jesse and Irene. Victor. Grandson. 1854. 
Waltz, Clarence and Letha. Bingham. Great-granddaughter. 
1846. 


EATON COUNTY 
Haskin, Claud and Lena. Carmel. Granddaughter. 1849. 
Knapp, Gertrude and Emmet J. Bellevue. Granddaughter. 1860 
Mott, Laurel B. Walton. Great-grandson. 1845. 
Oaster, Howard and Athel. Kalamo. Grandson. 1859. 


HILLSDALE COUNTY 
Carncross, Cecil B. and Hazel E. Pittsford. Great-grandson. 
1858. 
Crisp, Harry J. and L. Geneva. Wheatland. Grandson. 1839. 
Griest, Shirley M. Somerset. Granddaughter. 1840. 
Monroe, Mortimer C. Pittsford. Grandson. 1836. 


Ruder, Eugene C. and Ruth L. Wheatland. Great-grandniece. 
1835. 


Watkins, William J. Allen. Grandson. 1859. 


HURON COUNTY 

Armbruster, Edmund C. and June F. Sebewaing. Great-grand- 
son. 1852. 

Gettel, Frank. Sebewaing. Grandson. 1856. 

Gettel, Ralph H. and Bernice V. Sebewaing. Great-grandson. 
1857. 

Gremel, Donald F. Sebewaing. Great-grandson. 1860. 

Jedele, William F. and Alma. Sebewaing. Granddaughter, and 
Great-grandson. 1855. 

Jedele, Herbert and Ellen. Sebewaing. Grandson. 1855. 

Kennedy, Edward T. and Jack. Dwight. Grandsons. 1860. 

Leiby, Clara. Meade. Granddaughter. 1860. 

Maynard, Charles and Flossie. Meade. Grandson. 1860. 


INGHAM COUNTY 
Asquith, Alfred and Margaret. Stockbridge. Grandson. 1854. 
Nichols, Earl J. Delhi. Grandson. 1850. 
Stevens, George R. White Oak. Great-grandson. 1848. 


IONIA COUNTY 
Haynor, Essie M. Berlin. CGreat-granddaughter. 1858. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Brooks, William and Bessie. Waterloo. Grandnephew. 1842. 
Huff, J. Carroll and Ruth E. Rives. Great-granddaughter. 1850. 
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Sharland, Eunice L. Sandstone. Great-granddaughter 1855. 

Tisch, Clare E. Waterloo. Grandson. 1860. 

Wilkinson, Lloyd and Albertine. Springport. Great-grandniece. 
1853. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY 
Batey, W. Clive. Pavilion. Grandson. 1835. 
Everitt, Chloie. Portage. Granddaughter. 1854. 
Strome, Walter E., Sr. Brady. Grandson. 1854. 
Talbot, Harry. Cooper. Grandson. 1855. 


KENT COUNTY 
Elliott, Roger and Marilyn. Byron. Great-granddaughter. 1854. 
Livingston, John W. Bowne. Grandson. 1858. 
Meyers, Ernest E. and Leila. Sparta. Grandson. 1846. 
Watts, John D. Bowne. Grandson. 1859. 


LAPEER COUNTY 
Brusie, David W. North Branch. Great-grandson. 1858. 
Salmond, Dexter. Lapeer. Son. 1859, 


LENAWEE COUNTY 
Codling, Victor A.; Joseph H.; Robert C.; and Russell, Marvel C. 
Fairfield. Great-grandchildren. 1834. 
Force, Alice B. Madison. Great-great-granddaughter. 1851. 
Graham, Grover and Margaret. Raisin. Grandson. 1860. 
Lipp, Elmer W. Blissfield. Grandson. 1860. 
Rorick, George H. Seneca. Great-great-grandson. 1853. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
Canfield, Clare J. Handy. Grandson. 1855. 
Casady, Frank. Conway. Grandson. 1860. 
Hosley, Roger A. Oceola. Grandson. 1859. 
Miller, Floyd H. and Irene, also Miller, Emily J. Iosco. Great- 
grandson, and great-great-granddaughter. 1839. 
Sweet, Maxine. Gregory. Great-granddaughter-in-law. 1854. 


MACOMB COUNTY 
Granzow, Clyde A. Macomb. Grandson. 1857. 


MONROE COUNTY 
Cousino, Wayne R. Erie. Great-great-grandson. 1820. 
Currie, Myrtle V. Berlin. Granddaughter. 1858. 
Klein, Karl H. and Wilma G. LaSalle. Great-grandson-in-law. 
1834. 


MONTCALM COUNTY 
Wyckoff, Wesley and M. Virginia. Fairplains. Great-grandson. 
1845. 
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OAKLAND COUNTY 
Bennett, Charles Porter. Milford. Grandson. 1860. 


OCEANA COUNTY 
Rollins, Gleason B. Hart. Grandson. 1859. 
Verschueren, John and Margaret. Hart. Great-great-granddaugh- 
ter. 1860. 


OTTAWA COUNTY 
Kamer, Nelson T. and Janette. Jamestown. Great-grandson. 
1849. 
Stone, Theron A. Olive. Grandson. 1859, 


SAGINAW COUNTY 
Blower, Alfred E. James. Grandson. 1837. 
Diffin, Raymond and Joan. Taymouth. Great-grandson. 1856. 
James, Elizabeth A. R. Taymouth. Granddaughter. 1856. 
Reid, John H. Taymouth. Second cousin. 1856. 
Ritter, Erwin. Blumfield. Grandson. 1859. 
Tanner, Ellsworth. Taymouth. Great-grandson. 1855. 
Wickman, Edward. ‘Tittabawassee. Great-grandson. 1854. 


SANILAC COUNTY 
Decker, Percy E. and Minnie L. Lexington. Grandson. 1846. 
Nichol, Robert L. Bridgehampton. Grandson. 1860. 
Stamp, Jack and Effie. Marlette. Great-niece. 1856. 


SHIAWASSEE COUNTY 
Carruthers, Ethel; and Carruthers, Cameron J. Shiawassee. 
Granddaughter-in-law, and great-grandson. 1855. 
Devereaux, E. Deuell. Shiawassee. Great-grandson. 1852. 
Garber, Worden E. Owosso. Great-great-grandson. 1855. 
Paine, Charles R. Vernon. Grandson. 1858. 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
Boadway, B. Burnell. Brockway. Grandson. 1860. 
Coady, Sylvester. Kenockee. Grandson. 1853. 
Patterson, Lee. Columbus. Grandson. 1860. 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY 
Fetterolf, Glenn, Sr., and Lela. Fabius. Great-grandson. 1855. 
Thomas, Scott and Delelle. Leonidas. Grandson. 1859. 
York, Ernest R. and Clare N. Fabius. Grandson. 1854. 
TUSCOLA COUNTY 
Wirth, William. Denmark. Great-grandson. 1854. 
WASHTENAW COUNTY 
Armbruster, Florence M. Scio. Granddaughter-in-law. 1853. 


Bauer, Raymond J. Freedom. Great-grandson. 1847. 
Braun, Charles F. Ann Arbor.: Great-grandson. 1860. 
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Johnson, Elmer B. Bridgewater. Grandson. 1836. 
Moore, Walter E. Webster. CGreat-grandson. 1860. 
Rich, John K. Salem. Grandson. 1836. 

Scadin, William R. Webster. Grandson. 1828. 

Smith, Mahlon A. Sharon. Great-grandson. 1851. 
Stierle, Clara A. Freedom. Granddaughter-in-law. 1848. 
Sweetland, Rolland E. Lodi. Great-grandson. 1835. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
McMullan, Zora. Van Buren. Great-granddaughter. 1831. 
Prouty, Dayton L. and Milton K.; Smith, Ruth; Rowett, Edith; 


Harrison, Evon; Buck, Laura; Patrick, Beverly. Taylor. Great- 
grandchildren. 1858. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Cuartes W. Atrwoop have been added to the life 
membership list of the Historical Society of Michigan. Mr. Attwood 
is a 1917 graduate of the University of Michigan school of architec- 
ture. He came to Detroit in 1921 from Toledo. His activities have 
been centered largely in his firm, the Unistrut Corporation of 
Wayne, which he started in 1923. He has contributed generously 
to the finances of a recreation building in Wayne, to the architectural 
research center at the University of Michigan and to research grants 
and fellowships, and also to a fund to permit publication of the 
research findings. Mr. Attwood has been active in Wayne village 
affairs, has served on the school board, and has a park named for him. 

The Historical Society of Michigan is pleased and honored to 
welcome Mr. and Mrs. Attwood into the life membership association. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY of printed materials 
on Michigan and the Civil War is to be published by Wayne State 
University Press in the fall of this year, coinciding with the initial 
year of the Civil War centennial observances. The bibliography 
has been in preparation for over two years by a committee com- 
posed of James M. Babcock, Dr. Frank N. Elliott, Dr. Philip P. 
Mason, Dr. George S. May, Francis X. Scannell, and Dr. Robert 
M. Warner, representing, respectively, the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion, Michigan State University Museum, Wayne State University 
Archives, Michigan Historical Commission, Michigan State Library, 
and Michigan Historical Collections. The editor, Dr. May, will 
answer specific inquiries relating to materials listed in the bibliog- 
raphy during the period that the work is in the hands of the printers. 








Book Reviews and Notes 


The Doctor's Secret Journal. A true Account of Violence at Fort 
Michilimackinac, written in 1769-1772, by Daniel Morison, and 
edited by George S. May. (Mackinac Island, The Fort Mackinac 
Division Press, 1960. 48 p. Illustrations. Hard cover $3.00, paper 
bound $.50.) 


Situated on the the straits which connect Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan, at the present Mackinaw City, old Fort Michilimackinac was 
a key link in the chain of posts established by the French to guard and 
service their fur-trading empire. It continued this function under the 
British, from their arrival in 1761 until the post was abandoned twenty 
years later for a new one on Mackinac Island. Of considerable historical 
interest is the journal of Doctor Daniel Morison, written between 1769 
and 1772 while he was stationed at the fort. Long lost to view, the manu- 
script was purchased in 1914 by Clarence M. Burton and brought to 
Detroit from England. It is now in the Burton Historical Collection in 
the Detroit Public Library. 

Morison was obviously out of place in the rough and often lawless 
society that prevailed at Michilimackinac. His timidity and abject con- 
cessions to the humiliating demands of drunken bullies made him the 
object of continual harassment, and occasional savage attacks. As usual, 
appeasement did not result in peace. We learn that Captain George 
Turnbull, the commanding officer, regarded Morison as a nuisance be- 
cause of his constant complaints, and unworthy of notice. The reason 
for the hostility that Morison engendered seems to be that, although only 
a surgeon’s mate hardly above the level of a common soldier, he claimed 
the title of Doctor and insisted on equal status with the officers. 

Morison’s journal, kept with a view of pressing charges against his 
tormentors at some later date, is chiefly a record of the iniquities of 
the garrison bully, Ensign Robert Johnson. Of great strength, Johnson 
acted the tyrant with his men, beat them with his fists, and stole their 
wives. He was a menace to women generally, as well as to dogs and 
little girls. He was also a thief and a bootlegger, not the least of whose 
crimes was the selling of watered-down rum. Johnson and his cronies, 
both officers and traders, caroused in all-night drinking parties, one of 
which ended in a murderous assault upon the doctor in his “naked bed”. 
Morison insists that Captain Turnbull did practically nothing to restrain 
Johnson. We are happy to learn that in the end the bully received his 
just desert. The trader Phineas Pond beat him so severely with his fists 
that Johnson resigned his commission and left the post. 
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The value of Morisons’ journal lies mainly in the insight it gives 
into life at a British garrison post in the midst of the wilderness. It also 
contains glimpses, too often tantalizing glimpses, of such prominent fur 
traders as Forrest Oaks, William Maxwell, Isacc Todd, Benjamin 
Frobisher, and George McBeath. Sometimes little more than their names 
appear. The historian will be disappointed that the journal does not 
tell more, that it is so limited in scope, but he will be grateful for 
what he can glean from it. He will also be grateful to Dr. May, whose 
excellent introduction, as well as his remarks at the beginning of each 
section, and his careful editorial work generally, adds greatly to its value. 
Attractively designed and printed with several interesting full-page illus- 
trations by Dirk Gringhuis, this little book should find a place in the 
library of everyone concerned with Michigan’s British period. 


Wayne State University Frep C. HAMIL 


Here I Shall Finish My Voyage! By Catherine L. Stebbins. (Omena, 
Solle’s Press, 1960. 29 p. Illustrations, maps. $1.75.) 


Catherine L. Stebbins’ brochure, Here I Shall Finish My Voyage, is 
the story of the death and burial of Pere Jacques Marquette, together 
with a presentation of arguments in favor of his first interment near 
Frankfort. 

In the first two pages the author graphically tells the story and follows 
it with nearly twelve pages of exact quotations from Father Claude 
Dablon and Father Pierre Charlevoix’s accounts of the death and burial 
place. The last half of the booklet contains discussion of arguments, 
both geographical and traditional, in flavor of a northerly burial. 

The reviewer felt that since historians have belabored the question 
of exactly where Marquette died and was buried ever since 1677 when 
Father Henri Nouvel stood in the waters of the Straits and questioned 
the Indians of the flotilla concerning where they had obtained the con- 
tents of the birchbark coffin they had brought to him, and because of 
the controversial nature of the subject, that it would be best to review 
again the papers that have been prepared on the subject. Some two 
dozen papers pertinent to the subject were reread, and based on these, 
he ventures the following: That there appear to be but two prime sources 
relating to the burial and that these are quoted verbatim in Stebbins’ 
book; that there is not enough information in these prime sources to 
positively identify the site; hence any site selected rests on tradition and 
interpretation. 

The reviewer cannot agree with Al Barnes of the Traverse City 
Record-Eagle, June 15, 1960, that it is a “literary bombshell.” The author 
repeats the old arguments of Hon. Judge John Law, Francis Parkman, 
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and others. It is also interesting that other authors, such as Patrick 
Lamasney, S. J., use exactly the same quotations to prove that the site 
is at Ludington. There is enough “tradition” growing in Michigan con- 
cerning Marquette that we may someday have the same trouble as Florida 
is having with the “Fountain of Youth.” It is not fair to single out 
Bellin’s map of 1744 as an authority as there are maps published before 
1685, some of which have the Marquette River directly south of the 
Manistee River and named as such. The reviewer feels that the location 
of rivers on some of the maps made in the period from 1675 to 1685 
are the result of Father Henri Nouvel’s reports. If they can be found, 
perhaps we will have more information on the burial site. 

The little booklet is readable and interesting and it is good to have 
papers such as this one to keep people aware that there are historical 
problems. 

Author Stebbins would have made her booklet more useful if she 
had documented the Indian traditions and local historical material and 


included references to other similar works favorable to both sides of the 
argument. 


Midland Haroitp W. Mott 


The Bark Covered House, or Back in the Woods again; Being a 
Graphic and Thrilling Description of Real Pioneer Life in the 
Wilderness of Michigan. By William Nowlin. (Dearborn, The 
Dearborn Historical Commission, 1959. 250 p. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


This classic account of the life of a pioneer New York family that 
settled in Dearborn in the 1830’s was prepared by William Nowlin in 
the winter of 1875 as a tribute to his parents. Levi Bishop, head of the 
Wayne County Pioneer Society, and other acquaintances who read 
Nowlin’s manuscript urged him to publish it, which he did in 1876. 
Seven years later, The Bark Covered House was reprinted in volume 
four of the Michigan Historical Collections. As the years passed, copies 
of the original edition of 1876 became scarce, so that in 1937 a new 
edition, edited by Milo M. Quaife, was published as part of the Lake- 
side Classics series. 

Now the Dearborn Historical Commission has made the original 
edition available once more through a photo-offset facsimile reprint. 
This is a method of reprinting rare titles which is becoming increasingly 
popular. The Dearborn Historical Commission undoubtedly was familiar 
with the success which the Allegan County Historical Society had a 
few years ago with a similar reprint of F. J. Littlejohn’s Legends of 
Michigan and the Old Northwest. The photographic method employed 
is usually successful in producing a readable copy of the printed pages 
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of these rare books, but is much less successful when it comes to repro- 
ducing illustrations. The binding used for the present reprint of 
Nowlin’s work no doubt had the attraction of being inexpensive but 
aside from this feature it has little to recommend its use. 

There is much value in this sort of reprint, particularly for libraries 
and collectors who often are unable to obtain a copy of the original. 
It is now possible, indeed, to secure from firms such as University 
Microfilms in Ann Arbor readable copies of rare printed items at but a 
fraction of the cost of the original and in a far more usuable form than 
the microfilm from which these copies are made. 

However, more valuable yet for the average person is an edited 
version of such a work, especially when it is enriched and augmented 
by the research and comments of an editor such as Dr. Quaife. This 
reviewer, therefore, hopes that the publishers of the Lakeside Classics 
will reprint their 1937 edition of The Bark Covered House or else 
permit a group such as the Dearborn Historical Commission to do so. 


Michigan Historical Commission Gerorce S. May 


The Windsor Border Region: Canada’s Southernmost Frontier. 
Edited by Ernest J. Lajeunesse, C.S.B., (Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1960. 500 p. Illustrations, maps, and index. $5.00.) 


This volume by Father Lajeunesse is the fourth in the Ontario series 
of documentary historical works prepared under the direction of the 
Champlain Society and the sponsorhip of the government of Ontario— 
all aimed at providing a documentary record of the early years of 
various regions of Ontario supplemented by useful commentaries from 
the very able historians who have been chosen to edit them. 

The Honorable Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister of Ontario, writes in 
the Foreword to the Lajeunesse book these words: “There is only one 
locality in the Province of Ontario that can claim a continuous settlement 
antedating the British conquest. That locality is the Windsor area on 
the Canadian side of the Detroit River.” Mr. Frost further states that 
this volume, like its predecessors, is not intended to provide an inter- 
pretation of history, but that its primary purpose is to bring together 
for historians and the general reader the rich heritage that is to be 
found in Ontario’s early records and documents. 

Father Lajeunesse modestly refers to his work as “a labour of love— 
a task that turned out to be a rewarding experience.” Descended from 
early French settlers along the Canadian side of the Detroit River, 
Ernest J. Lajeunesse was, indeed, an ideal person to undertake and 
carry through to completion a truly great undertaking. 

The book is well organized and is scholarly and thorough. The 
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Introduction comprises some one hundred pages, not including plates. 
The second section of nearly 225 pages bears the title “Documents,” 
and contains approximately two hundred in number. 

A comprehensive Bibliography and detailed Index conclude this fine 
volume. 

One is impressed with the clear literary style employed in the eight 
chapters of the Introduction. The economic and cultural progress of 
the area is carefully traced, while the inevitable connection with the 
Detroit side of the river is not neglected. 

Effective correlation is made with the section on Documents. For 
example, on page lvii of the Introduction in Chapter C, Charles Stuart, 
a visitor to the district in 1756, gives the number of families in the 
settlement. Reference is made to Document C 13, pages 59-62, entitled 
“The Captivity of Charles Stuart,” which is filed in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. This document, reproduced in detail, 
furnishes a wealth of original source material pertaining to this and 
related matters. 

Another feature of the Introduction is the summary in the last para- 
graph of each of its chapters. The first chapter concludes with these words: 

By the close of the seventeenth century, therefore, the Detroit River region, 
no man’s land between the English and the Iroquois on the one hand and 
the French, Algonquins, and Hurons on the other, had been sufficiently 
explored and visited to make both the French and the English burn with 
desire to occupy that most beautiful and strategic position on the world’s 
finest system of interior waters. Who would win the race for the coveted 
prize? The answer was not long awaited. 

The Appendixes also carry much valuable supplementary informa- 
tion. Well chosen maps and pictures add to a clear understanding. 

All in all, here is an excellent source book for further historical writing 
including historical fiction. The general reader with a liking for history 
will also enjoy perusing this book. 


Windsor, Ontario Nem F. Morrison 


The Wilderness Campaign. By Edward Steere. (Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, The Stackpole Company, 1960. 522 p. Maps, appendix, 
index. $7.50.) 


“At 9 o'clock on the morning of May 4, 1864,” wrote Douglas 
Southall Freeman in his R. E. Lee, “the flags on the signal station atop 
Clark’s Mountain spelled out the message that was the beginning of the 
end of the Southern Confederacy.” The message was Lee’s order for 
his troops to hasten eastward to intercept Grant’s huge army which was 
then streaming across the Rapidan River into the Wilderness, a dreary 
wasteland of scrub trees, underbrush, and thorny vines on the river's 
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south bank. This was the first clash between the two best generals of the 
Civil War, and it swiftly developed into what author Edward Steere 
described as a “savage and indecisive battle,” one that “Grant would 
have avoided and Lee intended to postpone.” 

This volume is a well-organized, well-written, exhaustively thorough 
account of the fighting on May 5 and 6. There seems to be no historical 
source, primary or secondary, that Mr. Steere has not consulted, appraised, 
and judiciously used. His work may well serve as the definitive one 
on this bloody, two-day prelude to a forty-four day campaign of attrition 
between two great adversaries. After this battle, the two armies maneu- 
vered and fought, still indecisively, across the northern and eastern ap- 
proaches to Richmond and the James River to the south side of Peters- 
burg where the duel settled into a protracted seige. 

Historian Steere puts his finger on two serious mistakes of the Union 
command, mistakes which cost it heavily in the Wilderness—General 
Meade’s failure to use his cavalry forces properly, and the serious con- 
fusion of orders between Grant and Meade. Grant, the supreme com- 
mander acted with military impropriety when he issued direct orders to 
subordinate elements of the field armies without consulting Meade, . 
whose responsibility they were. This occured on several occasions early 
in the battle. Grant, of course, was full of fight (“If any opportunity 
presents itself for pitching into a part of Lee’s army, do so without 
giving time for disposition”); and Meade was evidently too cautious to 
please his superior, of whom Lincoln had said,” I cannot spare him. 
He fights.” . 

Lee, too, was full of fight. Little wonder that this was a hot, brutal 
battle. Lee hoped to catch his opponent on the march in the confusing 
tangle of the Wilderness where Grant’s numerical superiority would 
mean less and the fine Federal ordnance could not be well employed. 
As it turned out, neither leader was satisfied with the time and place 
of the collision—Lee as to time, Grant as to place. 

The fierce fight ended in a draw. Grant’s determination to destroy 
the Army of Northern Virginia was frustrated, though he did dislodge 
Lee from the Rapidan-Rappahannock line. But the cost was ghastly. 
There were 17,666 Union casualties, 14 per cent of Grant's fighting 
force. Confederate casualties were estimated at 8,770. Lee did not 
regard the two-day battle as a defeat. In fact, he was under the impres- 
sion momentarily, Steere points out, that Grant was beaten and the 
Union forces were withdrawing to Fredericksburg. Grant, of course, had 
no such idea. And he very nearly out-generaled Lee when he put his 
tired troops in motion, not eastward toward Fredericksburg but south- 
ward in the direction of Spotsylvania and Richmond. Lee now realized 
(as did the soldiers of both sides) that his army was no longer confronted 
with the vacillating McClellan, the imprudent Hooker, the too prudent 
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Meade. Here was indeed, for Lee and the South, the beginning of 
the end. 

An able and experienced historian, Edward Steere spent twenty 
years, we are told, in the completion of this study. He has done his 
job so well it probably will never need to be done again. 


East Lansing, Michigan Wittiam McCann 


She Rode With The Generals: The True and Incredible Story of 
Sarah Emma Seelye, Alias, Franklin Thompson. By Sylvia G. 
L. Dannett. (New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1960. 326 p. 
Notes, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


Sylvia Dannett here presents a full length biography of Sarah Emma 
Edmonds Seelye who fought with the Michigan Second Infantry in 
the Civil War disguised as a man. Mrs. Dannett has obviously done a 
thorough job of research, which included travels to Canada, Kansas, and 
Texas to interview descendents of Mrs. Seelye. Consequently, she is 
able to furnish us with more than we have hitherto known of the factual 
details of Sarah Emma's family background, of her running away from 
home, and of the later years of her life after her marriage to Linus Seelye. 
Unfortunately, however, there is little new information on her life as a 
soldier and no further substantial evidence to explain the enigma of 
why this young girl masqueraded as a man, of her life in Flint, of how 
she escaped detection in the army, or of her desertion. 

Mrs. Dannett does attempt a psychological analysis: the rather obvious 
indication of homosexual tendencies heightened by a dominating father, 
which resulted in a hatred of the inferior role of a woman. Then, as 
Emma grew away from this influence, the feminine side of her nature 
reasserted itself; and while in the army she probably fell in love with 
one or more of her male associates. The unidentified “James V”, Colonel 
Orlando Poe, or James Reid are among the possibilities. Mrs. Dannett 
also suggests that some of her bunkmates probably did know she was a 
woman but kept her secret. While all of these deductions are plausible, 
they remain, nevertheless, in the realm of “possible but not proved,” 
and the author is frequently forced to resort to such phrases as “may 
have been,” “more than likely,” “probably,” and “it almost seems.” 

Despite an impressive bibliography, it is apparent from the contents 
of the book, even without footnotes, that most of the sources listed 
contributed only general background material on the Civil War; and 
that information pertaining specifically to Frank Thompson was drawn 
largely from Emma’s own reminiscences in Nurse and Spy, which we 
know contains part fact and part fiction. 

Since Mrs. Dannett seems to have exhausted the possibilities in 
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the way of material, it appears likely that, disappointing and unresolved 
as it may be, we will now have to write “finis” to the tale of Sarah 
Emma Edmonds, Alias Franklin Thompson. 


Central Missouri State College Betry FLADELAND 


Diary in America. By Captain Frederick Marryat. Edited by Jules 
Zanger. (Bloomington, Indiana University Press. 1960. 342 p. 
Illustrations and index. $6.95.) 


Although in our day the American abroad is said to have earned the 
title of “the ugly American” in certain quarters, the British visitor to 
our shores a century or more ago was only a little less obnoxious in the 
eyes of many of our countrymen, especially the visitor who wrote a 
book about us. And of all English visitors, Captain Frederick Marryat, 
the author of nautical tales such as Peter Simple and Mr. Midshipman 
Easy, was probably the most unpopular. He was bluff, outspoken, and 
tactless. Without intending to provoke or insult, he seemes frequently 
to have done so, and the Americans occasionally retaliated by publicly 
burning his books, hanging him in effigy, and once nearly mobbing 
him. Although he had promised his American hosts that he would 
write no book, he published upon his return to England his Diary in 
America, a somewhat adversely critical account of his stay among us, 
which brought the usual angry reaction from American journalists and 
reviewers. Mr. Jules Zanger has now edited and reprinted Marryat’s 
Diary in admirable fashion, thus making available to historians a valuable 
social commentary on early America, and to the general reader a highly 
interesting and enjoyable book. 

Marryat arrived in New York in May, 1837. His avowed purpose 
was to ascertain “what were the effects of a democratic form of govern- 
ment and climate upon a people which, with all its foreign admixture, 
may still be considered as English.” As Mr. Zanger points out in his 
Foreword, Marryat was not a political philosopher and his book does 
not live up to its aim. He came, loaded with British upperclass prejudices, 
to a new continent and a new nation; he saw with Tory eyes an un- 
developed country pulsing with life and raw energy. And because he 
ran afoul of American democratic practices, he was more than a little 
tartly critical. If, however, he was incapable of any very profound 
analysis of American political institutions and society, he had the intui- 
tive glance, the novelist’s eye, for people and customs which makes 
them live on the printed page. He also had a gift for the comic. 

No doubt Marryat misinterpreted to a certain extent, but he did see 
a great deal of America, both life in the established cities of the eastern 
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seaboard and on the frontier, during his year aad a half in the United 
States and Canada. He went down the Mississippi as far as Cairo. He 
made the customary trip to Niagara Falls, saw a camp meeting in 
Cincinnati, and visited the Sulphur Springs of West Virginia where 
he found “select company” of which he approved. Michigan readers 
will be interested in his descriptions of Sault Ste Marie, of Mackinac 
where he was entertained by Henry R. Schoolcraft, and of early Detroit 
(“In winter, in rainy weather you are up to your knees in mud; in 
summer, invisible from dust. . .”). 

It is good to have the Diary once again in print and in this hand- 
some edition. Mr. Zanger has added considerably to its value by an 
excellent introduction and zealously researched notes which contribute 
to a reader’s understanding and pleasure. The plates present four different 
portraits of Marryat and a generous series of American scenes of the 
period. 


University of Michigan Arno L. Baper 


Franklin’s Yesteryears. By Bert D. Wood (Ann Arbor, Edwards 
Brothers, Inc. 1958. 216 p. $2.50.) 


Although Franklin’s Yesteryears has nothing to do with Benjamin 
Franklin in facts, it most certainly does in fancy. The spirit of this 
book is as homespun as grandma’s patchwork quilt, as American as 
Yankee Doodle and screeching eagles, and as surprising and amusing 
as a grab bag at an old fashioned church social. 

The Franklin in this book concerns a section of land in Oakland 
County in the northwest sector of Southfield township. Fourteen Mile, 
Twelve Mile, Telegraph and Lahser roads approximate the boundary 
lines. In pioneer days it might be described as an agricultural area 
some fifteen or more miles northwest of Detroit and a similar distance 
south of Pontiac. Benjamin Franklin was believed to have inspired the 
name when the post office was established in 1828. However, there are 
a few oldtimers who prefer the story which relates that the first burial 
in the local cemetery of a baby boy called Franklin determined the 
name. Today Franklin Village within the orbit of metropolitan Detroit 
is considered an advantageous residential suburb of fine homes accommo- 
dating two thousand population. Incorporation of the village occurred 
November 3, 1953. 

From the character of the community in the present day it is doubt- 
ful that newcomers or visitors would associate as much grass-root historical 
lore to this area as the author has revealed. For the local historian, the 
book substantiates the conviction that wherever there is a patch of 
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American soil a few feet square, whether it be a cornfield, a running 
brook, a humming thoroughfare, or a clamorous corner in a metropolitan 
city, there will always be found a historical story. 

To dignify this book as local history would be to label it reminiscences 
of Bert D. Wood, an inhabitant of Franklin for seventy-nine years, who 
is a prototype of that vanishing American admired and respected as the 
rugged individualist; proud to be an American; convinced of his country’s 
power and glory. However, the author has forthrightly in his own words 
given permission to the reader to evaluate his composition truthfully as 
“patch-work record,” “conglomeration,” “disconnected items of interest.” 

His purpose nevertheless is far from disconnected, but pays tribute 
to the success of the professional historians in their recent promotion of 
the value of grass roots in the social interpretation of American history. 
Mr. Wood states: 


I hope by comparing historical facts and anecdotes of life along the 
way with conditions of today to help you to realize that you are living 
in the most luxurious era this world has ever known. . . . I am hoping 
that by putting these records, crude though they may be, into book 
form, that they will be preserved for future generations instead of lying 
in some attic until they are finally destroyed or lost. 


Further, Mr. Wood has followed within a limited scope the orthodox 
recommendations in research for local history. Listed as sources besides 
his rich storehouse,of memories are: the Oakland County atlas of 1877, 
scrapbooks of pioneer families, Detroit Journal, The Franklin-Southfield 
Herald, other Detroit newspapers, and interviews with local residents. 

Unfortunately, the stream-of-consciousness technique employed in the 
presentation of the material has resulted in 215 pages of a disorganized 
“assortment of historical oddments.” Among the assortment will be 
discovered items of general interest such as the Saginaw Indians, Indians 
of Oakland County, Pontiac’s Conspiracy, the Toledo War, founding 
of Detroit, Colonel Lewis Cass’ appointment as governor of the state, 
Battle of Tippicanoe, Northwest Ordinance, Michigan Military Academy, 
and others which the author considers important to his purpose. 

For those who enjoy the sea there is a story about Henry Grinnell, 
a pioneer of Oakland County, and his adventures with whales, as a 
castaway on an island, and a crash with an iceberg while sailing on a 
clipper vessel around Cape Horn. ; 

The Civil War devotee, on the hunt these days for centennial frag- 
ments, will find interest in the six pages of reminiscences of an Oakland 
County cavalryman with the First Cavalry under Colonel Thornton F. 
Brodhead. 

There is the historic Franklin cemetery with twenty-five or more 
GAR flags waving proudly in the breeze, intriguing tombstone inscrip- 
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tions, and several accounts and anecdotes of unique and eccentric 
characters which might attract the curiosity of the genealogist. 

The folklorist will enjoy “having fun” along with the participants 
in such proverbial tales as the coon hunt, Peter Ditcher and the wood- 
chuck, a bear story, redskins breaking up a temperance meeting, tavern 
incident, marriage with difficulties, and the hanging of the Franklin 
Presbyterian minister for kissing a girl in the parlor. There is included 
also a harvest of sixteen narrative poems carrying such titles as the 
“Pioneer”, “An Old Fashioned Wedding”, “Bobsled”, “In Haying Time”, 
“Me-Nah -Sa-Gor-Ning” (the Hiawatha song of the Oakland County 
Indians), “Evolution of a Deerstick School”, and “Farming by the Moon.” 

The outstanding “oddments” are the vivid descriptions of all matters 
relative to the manners and customs of everyday nineteenth century like in 
Franklin. This life was influenced by the Franklin River which coursed 
through the center of the area providing the industrial climate for the suc- 
cessful operation of the tile and brick, saw, flour and feed mills. The 
naturalness of the route for pioneer travel brought taverns to dot the 
landscape. Later, when the railroads by-passed the town, its destiny be- 
came that of a “town that time forgot”; yet self-contained with stores, 
churches, schools, saloons, and wagon builders. 

Word pictures, interspersed with the author’s good humor, of dinner 
bells, hitching posts, spring housecleaning on the farm, family picnics, 
pole raising, barn raising, Saturday night rituals, maple-sugar time, 
sleigh bells, gathering of dandelion greens, stores, schools, and churches 
place Franklin Village in the mural of Michigan life as well as that 
of the traditional American way of life. The reproduction of a map on 
the book jacket locates fifty-one landmarks of the year 1872. A closing 
section is devoted to advice by the author to young people on how to live. 

The collector of Americana and the folklorist will find much pleasure 
in this book. For Franklin, Michigan’s “Poor Richard” the preparation 
of the book has been “like planning a trip to the moon by this younger 
generation.” As a result a forgotten town has been rediscovered. 


Bacon Memorial Public Library Epwina DeEWinpt 


The CIO Challenge to the AFL: A History of the American Labor 
Movement, 1935-1941. By Walter Galenson. (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. xix, 732 p. Illustrations, index. $9.75.) 


For some time now, scholars interested in the history of the labor 
movement in the United States have recognized the need for a large-scale 
study, based on the sources of labor-management relations in this country 
since 1932, the terminal date of the standard, four-volume John R. Com- 
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mons, et al., History of Labor in the United States. Such a multivolume 
work was projected at Harvard University in 1954. Among the various 
books planned for the new series, two volumes will be devoted to the 
history of the labor movement from about 1930 to the time the United 
States entered World War II. The second of these two volumes is the 
book being reviewed in this space. 

Galenson’s first chapter is devoted to the formation of the CIO (Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations) and to the efforts down to 1942 to 
unite the new organization with the AF of L (American Federation of 
Labor). In the next seventeen chapters the author recounts the ex- 
perience of individual CIO and AF of L unions during the years cov- 
ered by his study. The final chapter of the book is concerned with such 
general aspects of unionism during the period treated as membership, 
finances, and political action. 

Professor Galenson has based his work on the conventional published 
materials for a study of this sort and also on some manuscript sources 
as well. He has made particularly effective use of the minutes of the 
AF of L executive council and of the original CIO and the later CIO 
executive board. The manuscript files of most of the individual unions 
discussed — the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America is a conspicuous exception — were not consulted by the 
author, but many of these collections were undoubtedly unavailable to 
him. Also, Professor Galenson made relatively little use of the interview 
or of correspondence as means of gathering relevant data. In sum, how- 
ever, it must be noted that the author made as detailed an examination 
of the sources as could be expected in a work of so broad a scope as his. 

The years to which Galenson devotes his attention were perhaps the 
most critical in American labor history. Not only did trade-union mem- 
bershap increase considerably, but the unions gained power for the first 
time, as the author states, in “new, and strategic sectors of the economy.” 
It seems evident from Professor Galenson’s account that the success 
achieved by trade unionism during this period was the product not only 
of labor’s militancy and its organizing skill but also of the support, 
rendered the unions by the federal government and particularly by the 
National Labor Relations Board. The “powerful influence” on the for- 
tunes of labor organizations of such economic factors as the business cycle 
is also manifest in Galenson’s presentation. 

Although the author by no means ignores the record of unionism in 
areas where organized labor was traditionally strong, his major focus 
is on the thrust of labor organization into sectors of the economy like the 
steel and the automobile industries where unionism had previously been 
weak or nonexistent. Since the AF of L successfully, if somewhat be- 
latedly, met the “challenge” posed by the CIO and was much the larger 
of the two organizations in 1941, somewhat more attention might have 
been paid by the author to the counterreformation engineered by some 
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of the old-line AF of L unions. It is surprising to see the International 
Association of Machinists, which made such impressive gains during this 
period, dismissed in only nineteen pages, and the building trades, an area 
of important union developments, covered in but sixteen pages. 

Michigan readers will no doubt be particularly interested in Professor 
Galenson’s treatment of auto unionism between 1935 and 1941. There 
is actually little that is new in Galenson’s chapter on this subject; but 
the author tells his story accurately and interestingly. He stresses the 
independence of the auto workers in their organizing efforts as compared 
to the steel workers. He describes the General Motors sit-down strike 
of 1936-37 as “the most critical labor conflict of the nineteen thirties.” 
He regards the status of the U.A.W. (United Automobile Workers) 
at the time the United States entered World War II as “one of the most 
impressive achievements in the history of American labor.” 

This is without question a work of substantial merit and one that fills 
a real need. It is the most important account available of some of the 


most stirring and eventful years in the history of the labor movement in 
the United States. 


The University of Michigan Smwney Fine 


Finnish Immigrants in America, 1880-1920. By A. William Ho- 
glund. (Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. 213 p. 
Illustrations, maps, notes, sources, and index. $5.00.) 


This is the first full-length treatment in English of the history of 
Finnish immigrants in the United States. Unhappily, it is not all one 
might wish. The author devotes the customary first chapter to the Old 
World background, largely to economic conditions in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. But he fails to place Finnish emigration in the 
larger context of the westward migration of European peoples. Geograph- 
ically and culturally the Finns belong with the northern Europeans, who 
came in the Old Immigration, between 1850 and 1890, moved from land 
in the Old World to land in the New, carried with them and preserved 
the political conservatisms and religious orthodoxies of their agricultural 
societies. In point of time, though, the Finns belong to the New Immi- 
gration, the period from 1890 to 1920, during which millions of Slavs 
and Mediterraneans moved from their agricultural communities di- 
rectly into the industrial American milieu. Had the author seen this 
basic pattern, his account—the Finns’ direct entrance into the copper and 
iron ore mines of Michigan and Minnesota, the mills of Massachusetts, the 
forests of Washington and Oregon; the mild socialism they brought 
with them and their role in the more radical movements in this country 
and, balancing these tendencies, their establishment of churches and 
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temperance societies; the eventual settlement of many of them on the 
land after some years of industrial labor; the fact that, like the Italians, 
many others returned to the Old Country — would have made historical 
sense. That is, we would have been given some understanding of the 
agreements and differences between the Finns’ story on the one hand 
and those of other national immigrant groups on the other. 

Nor is this the only reason why I find the book disappointing. His- 
tory either narrates or analyzes a temporal flow, an ongoing process. 
Professor Hoglund’s is not a historical narrative. Nor is it an an- 
alytical account, however tentative, in terms of cause and effect. 
Rather, he describes what one may call a cross section, taken at an 
indeterminate point of time. (This is not literally true of course, since if 
he wishes to go to the trouble, the reader may date many of the items 
from the copious notes.) The description is sociological. Specifically, 
the author chooses what, if I am not mistaken, is called the institutional 
approach. The bulk of the book consists of an array of chapters dealing 
with the family, the church, temperance societies, socialist organiza- 
tions, mutual aid societies, stock companies, and so on. No individual, 
no leader stands out. Nor are there any representative biographies to 
give us the feel of immediacy. But then, I need not and shall not carry 
on about the dreariness of this sort of “social science.” 

The documentation is superb. The scholarship, as far as I can 
judge, impeccable. The bulk of the material, primary as well as sec- 
ondary, is in Finnish. Not a few of the facts are interesting. Many more 
will interest the immigration specialist. Altogether, it is fair to say that 
this is a most valuable collection of material for a history which really 
will be a history to be written. To end on a more pleasant note, the 
author is completely free from the parochialism which has so often 
narrowed the outlook of an earlier generation of immigration historians 
who wrote about the groups from which they sprang. 


Iowa City, lowa Leora Netson BERGMANN 


Vanishing Crafts and Their Craftsmen. By Rollin C. Steinmetz and 
Charles S. Rice. (New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1959, 160 p. Photographs. $4.75.) 


Admittedly limited to “our own part of the country” and the vanish- 
ing crafts “we know best” authors Steinmetz and Rice introduce the 
reader to thirteen craftsmen plying their all-but-gone handcrafts and 
Miss Esther Goldfus, teacher of the one-room Mennonite church in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Whether one willingly accepts the one-room country teacher of a 
religious sect as a craftsman or not, vanishing or otherwise, exception 
must be taken to the implicitly expressed proposition that the crafts 
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described constitute types of creative activity into which the average 8 
to 5 p.m. American might channel his free-time energies. 

While few will join the authors in seriously bemoaning the passing of 
the crafts of the lime burner, the charcoal burner, the ox yoke maker, the 
maker of buttons and combs, or even possibly the cigar maker, the re- 
maining crafts described will probably be of interest to specialized crafts- 
men in twentieth century America. The blacksmith, candy maker, 
basket maker, potter, illuminator, and glass maker will undoubtedly re- 
main to ply their trades and preserve their techniques and traditions, not 
only in Pennsylvania and New York, but throughout the country. 

The chattily informal style makes for easy and pleasurable reading 
and the profuse photographs provide excellent views of the craftsmen 
and their products. Unfortunately though, the tools and techniques of 
the crafts are largely over-looked and consequently no appreciable con- 
— has been made toward preserving the “know how” of the hand- 
crafts. 

However, Vanishing Crafts and Their Craftsmen is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature as it may well serve to excite the interest of amateur 
and professional historians to cast an eye around their neighborhoods 
seeking out and recording the remnants of the crafts and home industries 
that have yet endured urban, industrialized America. 


Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village 
Leonarp G. JoHNsON 


Anthony Wayne, A Name In Arms. By Richard C. Knopf. (Pitts- 
burgh, The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. 546 p. Illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index. $7.00.) 


During the years 1792 to 1796, General Anthony Wayne was in the 
West, training the Legion of the United States, building forts, defeating 
the Indians, making the Treaty of Greenville, and administering the 
military establishment entrusted to his command. His correspondence 
with Secretaries of War Henry Knox, Timothy Peckering, and James Mc- 
Henry is in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. 

This book contains that correspondence, edited by Mr. Knopf, his- 
torical editor and research historian of the Anthony Wayne Parkway 
Board of Ohio. The editor wrote a general historical introduction and a 
preface to the letters of each year. 

Historians will welcome this volume as a convenient compilation of 
primary source material. Anyone who is interested in history will enjoy 
reading the raw materials from which historians produce books. Wayne's 
letters and those of the secretaries of war show, as no secondary account 
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can, the tribulations, clashes of personalities, difficulties of supply, and 
the exultation after victory. 

“General Wayne’s Orderly Book” in volume 34, pages 341-733, of the 
Michigan Historical Collections, might well be read along with Mr. 
Knopf’s compilation. The “Orderly Book” contains day by day details 
of the activities of the Legion, and sentences by courts martial show how 
Wayne literally whipped his army into shape. 

Although the whole volume of Wayne’s correspondence is significant 
for Michigan because it shows the movements leading to the Battie of 
Fallen Timbers in 1794, the Treaty of Greenville in 1795, and the 
occupation of Detroit by American arms on July 11, 1796, perhaps Mich- 
igan residents will be especially interested in the last thirty-four pages 
which contain letters written while Wayne was in Detroit. 

A few errors have been noticed. On page 478 in the preface to the 
correspondence for 1796, the editor states that General Wayne on Aug- 
ust 7, 1796, “officially received it [Fort Miamis] from the British.” As 
a matter of fact, it had been occupied by a detachment of Colonel John 
F. Hamtramck’s men on July 11. At that time Wayne was at Fort Green- 
ville and in a letter printed on page 501, dated July 22, Wayne reported 
that he had received notice of the occupation from the Colonel. 

On the same page the editor writes that Wayne left Detroit on 
November 13. A farewell address to the General by citizens of the 
town, and his gracious reply dated November 14 are in the Burton 
Historical Collection. Wayne sailed for Presque Isle on November 
15. 

In a footnote on page 386 identifying “Alexr. McComb”, “Williams” 
appears after “McComb” and Alexander is in brackets with a question 
mark. The correct spelling is Macomb and William and Alexander were 
brothers. Alexander had removed to New York City; and William, a 
very wealthy merchant of Detroit and Grosse Ile, helped make possible 
Wayne's Treaty of Greenville. 

Numerous contemporary illustrations add interest to the text, and- an 
extensive bibliography is provided. The volume is a very important 
contribution to the history of the Old Northwest. 


Michigan Historical Collections F. Crever Bap 


“The First One Hundred Years of Crystal Springs,” by Miss Fanny 
Springsteen of Dowagiac is a nineteen page mimeographed booklet 
giving the interesting history of an outstanding Methodist camp located 
in Cass County. An eight page centennial program, with pictures of 
Crystal Springs taken in 1895, 1907, and 1910, contains a chronological 
outline of events from 1840 to 1959. Sacred concerts and a pageant 
were high lights of the observance. 
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American Philanthropy. By Robert H. Bremner. (Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. 230 p. Illustrations and in- 
dex. $4.50.) 


As a narrative of some of the major trends in American philanthropy, 
this new book is successful only in part. The attempt to make an aspect 
of our culture a window to the rest of our history is in line with the 
purposes of the series, “Chicago History of American Civilization.” And 
Bremner does define our philanthropic tradition, clearly sketching the 
philanthropic streak in the national character. He does the “Why” well 
in showing the reasons so many Americans, from colonial times to the 
present day, have felt a special obligation “to do good.” But something 
happened to the “How.” 

Though the author sketches the historical and philosophical back- 
grounds, the growing tradition of philanthropy, he paints only a meager 
picture of today’s modus operandi of giving for beneficent causes. Phil- 
anthropic foundations are the channel for much of the significant “seed 
money” for the modern promotion of the welfare, happiness, and culture 
of mankind. Whenever we attend church, go to college, visit museums or 
concert halls, draw books from libraries, obtain treatment at hospitals, 
or spend leisure hours in parks, we are likely beneficiaries of foundation 
giving. Much of the support of scientific research, of experimentation in 
the field of social relations, and for diffusion of knowledge in many 
branches of learning, stems from foundations. Yet Bremner dismisses six 
of the ten leading foundations in America with a sentence or so, and one 
gains no understanding of how decisions to give are made by these organ- 
izations, how the money is subsequently used, the results or lack of results 
from this seed money. 

To strive to be entirely fair, perhaps the author intended literally 
to follow Webster’s original definition of philanthropy, stemming from 
two Greek words meaning “love of man.” This may explain why he often 
confuses philanthropists with social reformers and crusaders whereas, if 
we may hope to improve upon Webster, philanthropy today is thought of 
as organized and efficient giving as opposed to ad lib, impulsive generosity. 

Bremner is at his best in his descriptions of the Ford Foundation, 
the giant of them all, in his chapter “A Voyage is Now Proposed.” (The 
chapter title is from Benjamin Franklin’s launching of American philan- 
thropy.) Another especially striking chapter is “A Time to Remember,” 
with graphic descriptions of the Great Depression and governmental and 
private organizational efforts to dam the torrent of poverty and despair. 
The author’s story of colonial times, of Civil War days, of the halcyon 
era of the eighties and the nineties is excellent, but from then on it would 
appear he has tried to put too great a picture on too small a canvas. 
Overcondensation led him into such errors as “1930: Kellogg Foundation 
organized; interested in health and education in rural areas” whereas, 
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in fact, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has divisions assisting programs 
of agriculture, dentistry, education, hospitals, medicine, nursing, and 
public health in urban and rural arears of North America, Latin America, 
Europe, and Australia. 

Despite observable errors and a rather foggy image of today’s philan- 
thropy, Dr. Bremner’s book is well worth reading for, more than any other 
very recent work, it delineates the various and sometimes contradictory 
ways Americans of all eras have attempted to fulfill their self-assumed 
obligation of being compassionate and generous. 

Robert H. Bremner is a professor of history at Ohio State University, 
the institution from which he took his doctorate in 1943. Other of his 
writings include From the Depths: The Discovery of Poverty in the 
United States (1956), and American Red Cross Services in the War 
Against the European Axis, Pearl Harbor to 1947 (1950), as well as 
many journal articles. 


Battle Creek Horace B. PowE.u 


Tradition, “The Monthly Magazine of America’s Picturesque Past,” 
published by the American Tradition Corporation of Detroit, has re- 
sumed publication in a new, magazine format. The October, 1960 issue 
of Tradition includes an article on Thomas Edison’s development of the 
incandescent lamp, written by Kenneth N. Metcalf, librarian of the 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, and an article on Henry 
Hastings Sibley, who was born in Detroit in 1811. 


The Battle of Gettysburg, A Guided Tour. By Edward J. Stackpole 
and Wilbur S. Nye (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The Stackpole 
Company, 1960. 96 p. Maps, photographs, illustrations. $1.00.) 


The battlefield of Gettysburg attracts thousands upon thousands of 
tourists each year. In the next five years, during the centennial of the 
American Civil War, additional thousands will flock to the site of the 
greatest battle of the war. There they will see such famous places as 
McPherson’s Woods, where the Iron Brigade fought valorously against 
the equally valorous grayclads of the Army of Northern Virginia; 
Cemetery Hill and Culp’s Hill, where the bluecoats stubbornly re- 
pulsed everything the Confederates threw against the Union right 
flank; Devil’s Den, the Peach Orchard, the Wheat Field, and the Round 
Tops, where determined rebels made savage but unsuccessful attempts 
to drive the Army of the Potomac from Cemetery Ridge by seizing the 
high ground on its left flank; and the Angle, where fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting climaxed General George Pickett’s famous charge and, indeed, 
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the battle itself. For tourists who want a clear, concise, well-balanced 
account of what happened at these places during the battle, this little 
paperback volume is the answer. 

The book falls into three parts: the tour guide, which contains di- 
rections to twenty-two different viewing points along a route that covers 
fifty-five miles and requires about four hours; the narrative of the battle, 
which tells how the struggle got under way and describes the fighting 
from beginning to end; and statistical tables, which list “the units and 
their commanders down to include divisions, the strength of the corps, 
and the casualties suffered by divisions and corps.” The brief story of the 
battle is extremely well done. Many historians have failed to appreciate 
the importance of the fighting that took place on July 1, the first day of 
the battle, the tendency being to stress the spectacular charge of Pickett’s 
men. Stackpole and Nye give adequate attention to that all-important 
day, which, it should be remembered, determined that the rest of the 
battle would be fought with the Union army having the advantage of a 
strong defensive position. The authors also call attention to the ferocity 
of the fighting that occurred on the second day at the Rose farm, where 
the Confederates suffered much heavier casualties “than most accounts 
of the battle have indicated.” 

The Battle of Gettysburg is unquestionably one of the best guides of 
any Civil War battlefield. This reviewer suggests that those who plan 
a trip to Gettysburg acquire the book along with the standard map of the 
battlefield. Visitors from Michigan will be particularly interested in see- 
ing where infantrymen of the Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, Sixteenth and 
Twenty-fourth Michigan regiments, and the calvarymen of Custer’s Bri- 
gade, fought their way to a hard-earned victory those awful July days. 
Armed with book and map visitors will be well prepared to enjoy touring 
the hallowed ground of Gettysburg. 


Michigan State University Freperick D. WitL1aMs 


Ante Bellum Studies in Slavery, Politics, and the Railroad. By Robert 
R. Russel. (Kalamazoo, Western Michigan University. School 
of Graduate Studies, 1960. 98 p. $.75, ten or more $.50 each.) 


Ante Bellum Studies in Slavery is a reprint of six of Dr. Russel’s 
studies of the ante bellum period which appeared at various times in 
The Journal of Southern History, Agricultural History, and The Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review. It is presented by the School of Graduate 
Studies of Western Michigan University as a tribute to him as head 
of the history department. Dr. Russel joined the staff of the history 
department of Western Michigan University in 1922. He was succeeded 
in 1960 by Dr. Willis F. Dunbar who is a well-known historian and a 
long-time member of the Michigan Historical Commission. 














Contributors 


Emerson F. Greenman received the A.B. degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1923, diploma in anthropology from Oxford University, 
Oxford, England, in 1924 and the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1927. Since 1935 he has:been Curator of the Division 
of the Great Lakes Museum of Anthropology at the University of 
Michigan. He has conducted archaeological investigations in Michigan, 
Ohio, and Ontario; and has carried on research on Indian history and 
language among living Indians of the Great Lakes region. 


John E. Kephart served in the United States navy from 1938 to 
1945. In 1948 he received the B.A. degree from Wheaton College, in 
1949 the M.A. degree from the University of Illinois, and in 1960 the 
Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. He was librarian of Wheaton 
College for seven years and at the present time is librarian of Westmont 
College, Santa Barbara, California. 


Fred C. Hamil is professor of history at Wayne State University. His 
article, “The Moravians of the River Thames,” appeared in the June, 
1949 issue of Michigan History, and his “Michigan in the War of 1812,” 
appeared in the September, 1960 issue 


Carolyn Crossley Smith wrote the article on the “Michigan Female 
Seminary” while a student under Dr. Ivor D. Spencer at Kalamazoo 
College. Since graduation in 1956, she has been connected with the 
public relations department of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in Chicago. 
She was married on September 30, 1960, to Walter S. Smith, III. 





IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE ACT of June 11, 1960, which requires that 
the average number of copies of each issue of publication be included 
in the statement of Ownership, Management, and Circulation, it is 
hereby certified that the average number of MICHIGAN HISTORY 
magazines distributed quarterly in 1960 numbered 1,950. 


Lewis Bgxson, Editor 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 











